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Editorial Comment 


THE THEME OF American Education Week this 
year was ‘Education for the Common Defense.” 
Education literature, during 
recent months, has been liter- 
ally filled with articles and 
comments on education and 
its relationship to national defense. A few ab- 
stracts from a number of publications may serve 
to emphasize the importance of this subject for 
all concerned with American education these days. 
A leaflet issued by the National Education Asso- 
ciation raises two questions: ‘““What does America 
have to defend?” and ‘What is education for the 
common defense?” The answers to these ques- 
tions seem to be basic to clear thinking on this 
subject. America has these possessions to defend: 


EDUCATION 
AND DEFENSE 


A spiritual heritage, the most precious gift from our 
forefathers 

A people’s government, conceived by heroic men deter- 
mined to be free 

A great people, over 132 million souls of many races 
and creeds 

A vast wealth, found in our natural resources from 
sea to sea 

A hopeful future, to leave to our children and to 
generations unborn. 


Education for the common defense is: 


Individual, helping each person make the most of his 
talents 

Universal, seeking to educate all the children and all 
the people 

Practical, helping prepare people to earn a good living 

Civic, preparing individuals to be wise and loyal citizens 

Spiritual, recognizing the eternal dignity of human per- 
sonality. 


It has been said that a system of universal public 
education is the greatest common defense that the 
American people have erected or can erect. Increas- 
ing emphasis should be given to the civic nature of 
public education in these days. Our public school 
system, tax supported, and controlled by the pub- 
lic, has been developed for one fundamental pur- 
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pose—namely, the training of a citizenry capable 
of functioning for public interest in a democracy. 
Obviously, there are other values, too. However, 
in these days it seems desirable that we take stock 
to determine how well we are carrying out the real 
purpose of public education. Education for the 
common defense is essentially education for full 
citizenship. 

Will C. Crawford, Superintendent of San 
Diego City Schools, said in a recent bulletin: “In 
these critical times we must redouble our efforts 
to build a strong and united citizenry, imbued 
with a love of American democracy and guided by 
a deep loyalty to American ideals.” 

In addressing his staff, he adds: “I wish to 
remind each of you that you are personally respon- 
sible for the sound and patriotic guidance of the 
pupils under your direction. May I urge all of 
you to analyze your work to insure its maximum 
effectiveness in helping to build national strength 
and unity. Your task is to help your pupils grow 
strong mentally, physically and morally. You will 
want to teach a patriotic reverence for our flag 
and those lofty ideals for which it stands, so that 
your pupils may become citizens who will gladly 
serve their country in time of peace, and defend 
their country in time of national danger.” 

Dean J. B. Edmondson, in the October issue of 
The Nation's Schools, said: “With the opening of 
school this fall educators face a momentous deci- 
sion. If they so choose, they can decide that the 
national defense program does not require signifi- 
cant changes in any traditional practices. It is 
my prediction, however, that public opinion will 
not tolerate such an unrealistic attitude. It is com- 
mon knowledge that the school can furnish a 
better program of civic education, an improved 
program of health instruction, a more effective 
vocational education program and a greater 
amount of community leadership. More money 
may be needed but ingenuity, resourcefulness and 
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constructive leadership are the paramount needs 
in the year ahead. The American school system 
will not fail to perform its part in the national 
defense program.” 

Vierling Kersey, in the Los Angeles School 
Journal, in writing on the topic, “Best Defense is 
Strong Offense,” says: “Education today is an 
instrument of offense. Education takes the offense 
against untrained workers in the field of increas- 
ing employment opportunity. Education takes the 
offensive in relation to passive loyalty, soft citizen- 
ship, easy living, and effortless learning programs. 
Education is dynamically taking the offense 
against all that is in the slightest un-American; 
really we take the offense against weak American- 
ism in every form.” 

George D. Strayer, in writing on ‘The Adminis- 
tration of Education for National Defense’’ in 
the September issue of School Management, says: 
“The American people have acknowledged the 
necessity for the greatest program of national 
defense ever undertaken in peacetime. Those who 
are responsible for the administration of public 
education have already recognized the important 
role which our schools must play in this under- 
taking. ... 

“Clear thinking in the situation will make us 
unwilling to sacrifice the good that we have en- 
joyed by virtue of our decentralized system of ad- 
ministering public education. The hysteria of the 
moment should not drive us to the acceptance 
of a centralized school system administered from 
Washington. . . . If we are to preserve the values 
of democracy we must see to it that the people 
in the several states and in the administrative areas 
within their borders accept responsibility for the 
development of the program of education which 
the times demand.” 

Willard E. Givens says: ‘““The threat to democ- 
racy demands the highest type of leadership the 
schools have ever had. The times call for positive 
action executed vigorously and with dispatch.” 

John W. Studebaker says: “Now, as never 
before in the history of our country, is there need 
for national unity in education.” 

George F. Zook says: “Education is vitally con- 
cerned with national defense. National defense, 
comprehensively conceived, includes not only the 
maintenance of the military and naval forces at 
an appropriate level of efficiency, but also the 
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adaptation of institutions and agencies to insure: 
(1) the intelligent conservation and utilization of 
the nation’s resources, both human and natural, 
(2) the development of the health and physical 
status of the people to the highest possible level, 
and (3) the development, through education, of 
the native capacity of the population for individ- 
ual and social well-being. Two basic objectives 
should determine the formulation of specific poli- 
cies and programs relative to education and de- 
fense. First, all agencies of education must be 
utilized for the most effective meeting of any 
national emergency, and second, adequate con- 
sideration must be given to the long-time conserva- 
tion of educational values, resources, and _per- 
sonnel,” 

In the Virginia Journal of Education, Francis §. 
Chase, the executive secretary of the Virginia 
Education Association, writes: ““The crisis in inter- 
national affairs has brought home to us the need 
for a more adequate defense of our way of life 
and has made us increasingly aware of the weak 
points in our social fabric. What happens in 
America in the next two years may determine the 
fate of democratic institutions for a generation or 
more.” 

In the same issue, the president of the National 
Education Association, Donald Dushane, says: 
“The foremost aim of the schools throughout the 
present school year should be to clarify in the 
minds of young and old the goals of democracy 
and to revitalize the faith of the American people 
in their own ideals. Citizens have every reason to 
expect teachers to dedicate themselves to such a 
program of moral and spiritual defense, because 
in no national crisis have teachers ever failed to 
fulfill the obligations of their profession. There 
never has been, and there certainly is not now, in 
our professional organizations—local, state, or 
national—a place for any teacher who does not 
wholeheartedly support our American way of life.” 

And the Educational Policies Commission has 
declared: ““American education faces a momentous 
decision. If it so chooses, it can continue in the 
well-worn paths of accustomed practice. But it 
can, if it will, come to grips with the needs of 
the hour, and direct its vast resources to the task 
of increasing the civic understanding, the loyalties, 
and the intellectual competence of millions of 


(Concluded on page 99) 








The Educator’s Responsibility in Our 
Democratic Society 


By JAMES H. BUCHANAN 


NDOUBTEDLY educators in the democratic 
8 ae of the world are aware of the sig- 
nificance of social change in our contemporary age. 
Educational leadership and literature reveal the 
realization on the part of our teaching profession 
that change is constantly remolding educational 
thinking and procedure. During the past few 
decades significant, if not highly revolutionary, 
accomplishments have been achieved as a result of 
this realization. However, the present day calls for 
a re-examination of goals and objectives. The 
totalitarian powers of Europe, with their disregard 
for individual dignity and freedom, are present- 
ing a serious problem for our immediate considera- 
tion. 

In a democratic society, one characteristic of an 
efficient educational program is the thoroughness 
and rapidity with which the individual can be ad- 
justed to and prepared for intelligent participation 
in the changing social order. It is not assumed 
that this task has been completely achieved in 
any of our democratic nations, but it has been seri- 
ously attempted. In our own country, great stress 
has been placed upon the implications of the ra- 
pidity of social change. Since totalitarianism 
strikes at the foundations of democracy by denying 
the democratic assumptions concerning the place 
of the individual in relation to the social group, 
educators not only must give consideration to the 
rapidity of our social changes, but must take into 
account the direction in which we seem to be 
traveling. Road signs which indicate our destina- 
tion are as essential to our safety as speedometer 
readings. 

We can no longer complacently assume that 
our future as a people will be secure if only we 
make as comfortable an adjustment to our condi- 
tion as circumstances will allow. Real security can 
be found only by making certain that our be- 
havior of today contributes to a guaranteeing of 
our continued journey toward the desired goal, 


* James H. Buchanan is Superintendent of 
Schools, Lamar, Colorado. He is a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


namely, the perpetuation and improvement of a 
democratic society. 

Even those of us who have but a superficial 
acquaintance with the trend of history realize that 
man in his most advanced stage of civilization has 
made remarkable progress toward solving the 
problem of living in the natural world. His 
strength, comfort, and knowledge have been tre- 
mendously increased; but his social behavior has 
not been correspondingly improved. Intolerance, 
prejudice, and suspicion are but a few of his most 
pronounced defects that bear witness to his social 
immaturity. He is bewildered in the presence of 
almost limitless power, and the results of the exer- 
cise of his strength speak almost as convincingly of 
his social incompetence as of his mechanical apti- 
tude. The social gains that have come as a result 
of education, mass production of economic goods, 
scientific medicine, and innumerable other modern 
accomplishments have been seriously discounted 
by poverty, unemployment, crime, and war. Thus, 
it is evident that the modern age, with its empha- 
sis upon the acquisition and application of knowl- 
edge, has greatly increased the extent or quantity 
of man’s equipment for existence without bring- 
ing a corresponding improvement in the quality 
of his behavior. 

Such considerations cause us to realize that much 
in our contemporary world suggests the entrance 
of our civilization into a period of twilight which 
will usher in a night of social despair and disinte- 
gration. Is it the voice of pessimism or the meas- 
ured judgment of realism which implies that such 
is the definite trend in our present age? If one 
knew the answer to this question, the general out- 
line of social adjustments, due in the immediate 
future, could be far more easily visualized. Cer- 
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tain it is that we can no longer seek safety in the 
haven of nineteenth century liberalism, with its 
philosophy and values unaltered. We are com- 
pelled against our most ardent, not to say desperate, 
wishes to give heed to the warnings of despair and 
defeat that constantly beat against our social con- 
sciousness. Many old values are now worthless, 
concepts all but universally accepted have been 
discredited, and governments long established 
have fallen beneath the measured blows of totali- 
tarian military might. 

We, who are citizens of the United States, are 
proud that our society has a democratic tradition. 
We are in the habit of thinking of the eighteenth 
century as the age when democracy was discovered 
in the western world. It has been, however, the 
concept, and not the reality of democracy, that 
was achieved. Unless we are willing to grant this 
assumption, we are without a valid explanation 
for the social, economic, and political ills that are 
proving embarrassing to contemporary statesman- 
ship. 

Since the beginning of our nation’s history, 
our society has rested upon a structure that is 
basically capitalistic on its economic side and demo- 
cratic in its political organization. During the age 
of an expanding capitalism, which is now arrested 
if not definitely ended, we were only partially 
aware of conflicting trends. Increased production 
brought in its wake increased profits for the own- 
ing class, and higher living standards for the labor- 
ing class. For more than one hundred years po- 
litical democracy has been employed intermittently 
with varying degrees of confidence and success by 
our people as a means of establishing economic 
democracy. Such has been the principal motive 
prompting our social legislation. We are now in 
a period of national development when a mature 
economic system is no longer bringing increasing 
profits to the owners of economic power. There- 
fore, we are confronted with a serious economic 
problem that threatens to have significant political 
repercussions. The question is squarely before us 
as a people as to how far those in possession of 
economic power will permit the possessors of po- 
litical power to go in the direction of establish- 
ing economic democracy, without attempting to 
take political power from the many; or, to state the 
case conversely, how far those in the possession of 
political power will insist upon going in the direc- 


tion of dispossessing the owners of economic 
power. 

As has been suggested, our domestic problems 
as a people are indeed serious. But the most dis- 
concerting outlook within view of our educational 
leadership is that which is in evidence on the inter- 
national scene. Authoritarianism, long in retreat 
before the advance of democratic liberalism, has 
now become reestablished in sections of the earth 
where it was thought that the victory for individual 
liberty had been permanently won. Undoubtedly, 
the events of the last few months have convinced 
all save the most credulous that totalitarianism and 
democracy are incompatible in an interdependent 
world. Perhaps we may be justified in a reevalua- 
tion of the Aristotelian concept which suggests a 
general political trend in history from monarchy 
through oligarchy, and tyranny to democracy, and 
hence to a repetition of the cycle. Does contempo- 
rary international politics suggest that this political 
theory of antiquity has a greater degree of validity 
than was believed to be true in the immediate past? 

Since educators are vitally interested in social 
well-being, they may do well to ponder the cultural 
losses that a resurgent authoritarianism inevitably 
implies. As has been so often suggested, certain 
basic assumptions of democracy may be too deeply 
ingrained in our western consciousness to be 
permanently eradicated. However, it does not fol- 
low that such assumptions may not be temporarily 
set aside or be so seriously modified as to become 
valueless. It is true that the optimist can call to 
his rescue long future ages of reconstruction and 
rediscovery when the best of our democratic tradi- 
tion will be purified and established anew in the 
lives of men. Nevertheless, such speculative 
flights of imagination provide a limited degree of 
comfort to those who place a reasonable value upon 
our present social order and its expectancy for the 
immediate future. 

The question before contemporary educators is 
not so much whether or not authoritarianism will 
ultimately win or lose in its struggle for world 
dominion, but rather the depth of cultural degrada- 
tion to which modern civilization will be subjected 
before the inevitable return to democracy. Little 
satisfaction is derived from the commonplace 
statement that the right will be triumphant in due 
time when no criteria are at hand to measure the 
duration of ‘due time.’’ Perhaps such an assump- 
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tion carries a high degree of truth if little or no 
significance is assigned to the time element. Edu- 
cators, however, being primarily interested in hu- 
man values, should not be condemned if they find 
years and decades, the measuring sticks of history, 
more to their liking than the incomprehensible 
ages of geology. 

Today our educational leadership in America is 
being called upon to place increasing emphasis 
upon the value of democracy. If it be true that 
memory is strengthened by the recency, intensity, 
and frequency with which an idea is presented to 
the mind, we shall do well to see that the accom- 
plishments and advantages of democracy are con- 
stantly and forcefully brought to the attention of 
our young people who are now enrolled in our 
colleges and universities. The splendid work that 
is being done in citizenship training at all levels of 
instruction in our public schools is a fact familiar 
to those who have only a superficial knowledge of 
educational procedure. Our teachers of the future, 
many of whom are now in training, need to be 
grounded as never before in the principles and 
philosophy of the democratic way of life. 

Our patriotic organizations have revealed a 


genuine and consistent interest in perpetuating the 
democratic traditions of our country. The relation- 
ship between our educational organizations and 
our patriotic societies has been the source of con- 
siderable anxiety, not to say friction, on the part 


of the interested individuals. If the maximum 
amount of benefit is to be derived from existing 
relationships, our educational leadership will need 
to display a higher degree of imagination than has 
hitherto been in evidence. In turn, our patriotic 
groups will be called upon to exercise tolerance 
and forbearance lest they destroy values which it is 
their honest intention to preserve. In a democratic 
society, intolerance and coercion are unsafe guard- 
ians for individual freedom. Educators have fre- 
quently made the charge that our patriotic groups 
are too much concerned with the task of seeing 
that our teachers and pupils hold heir particular 
opinions concerning our form of society and the 
individual’s relationship to it. No doubt this criti- 
cism is valid to a given degree. But can our edu- 
cators, in turn, be certain that there will be any 
substantial gain for the cause of democracy by an 
emphasis upon merely not holding wrong opin- 
ions? In other words, social progress will not come 


as a result of the successful refutation of obvious 
error. It can be realized only in terms of positive, 
constructive thinking as a prerequisite of intelli- 
gent action. 

It is a characteristic of the human mind to ac- 
cept with varying degrees of certainty that which 
is most often repeated. So precarious is the posi- 
tion of representative government in the world 
today that no effort should be spared to keep our 
people informed of its benefits and warned of the 
tremendous social loss which must inevitably come 
in the wake of its destruction. But a constant re- 
hearsal of past accomplishments and a reiteration 
of political ideology, let it be as consistent and 
reasonable as it may, is not enough. Those who are 
directing our thinking and controlling the destiny 
of our country need to think in terms of content 
as well as form. Positive attainment must supple- 
ment or overshadow negative protection. Social 
accomplishments for the general welfare are 
greater bulwarks of democratic freedom than legal 
restrictions and military power, indispensable 
though such agencies be in our present order. 
Above all, experimentation and industrial and so- 
cial pioneering must hold higher positions in the 
esteem of our people than adoration of existing 
institutions and hero worship of the leadership of 
a former age. 

If our educators of today are to be effective in 
providing worth-while leadership, they will need 
to have a clear conception of what democracy is 
and what its possibilities are. Such expressions as 
“free speech,” “freedom of worship,” “right of 
petition,” “trial by jury,” and “representative gov- 
ernment” will not indefinitely prove equal to the 
task of arousing our behavior to a defense of our 
present economic and political patterns. These 
manifestations of democracy should not be con- 
fused with the fundamental principles of democ- 
racy. Our democracy of the immediate future 
must not attempt to replace ideas with slogans and 
constitutional guarantees with legal terminology. 

One of the vital principles of democracy is the 
concept that the individual has certain basic rights 
in the way of thought and behavior which the state 
cannot consistently violate without hastening its 
own destruction. As a contemporary scholar has 
said: “Democracy is not a mere association of in- 
dividuals whose purpose or acts are individualistic 
in the laissez-faire sense. It is not even primarily 
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a form of government. It is an intelligent use of 
cooperative means for the progressive attainment 
of significant personalities. Significant personali- 
ties cannot be unfolded from within; they must be 
acquired by individuals in union with other indi- 
viduals intent upon a similar quest.” A truly 
democratic society must cling tenaciously to the 
assumption that all personalities are significant in 
terms of their social possibilities. In order to pro- 
tect and develop personalities, judicial fairness in 
the form of impartial and public trials, legislative 
bodies, and other agencies and institutions exercis- 
ing the rights of civil liberties have been brought 
into their present state of existence after centuries 
of development and adjustment. Such accomplish- 
ments on the part of our people imply a belief in 
the principle that a system of society will not be 
desired by the great mass of our people because 
of the sanctions to which a government can appeal. 
The strength of a state rests more truly upon the 
confidence and respect which the social order pro- 
vokes in the minds of the individual members of 
the given society. 

Thus the fundamental objective of a democratic 
society is to encourage the fullest possible develop- 
ment of each individual in terms of creative 
capacity, social consciousness, and artistic appreci- 
ation, in keeping with the minimum amount of in- 
terference with the rights, duties, and responsi- 
bilities of every other individual. Hence, the 
democratic theme is such that it has no fixed goal 
identifiable with geographical location or by 
mathematical computation. It is as wide in scope 
as human thought is limitless in its resources, and 
as full of latent potentialities as the mind of man 
is ingenious in the art of social organization and 
control. Its springs of action do not rise from the 
intuitive powers of a chosen few, but from the 
possibilities of the many, limited only by the episte- 
mological aptitude of the human mind. 

Equally fundamental as a basic principle of 
democracy is the belief taught by social history 
that it is impossible within a state to find an in- 
dividual or a group of individuals whose reaction 
to public questions is more to be trusted than the 
reaction of the majority of all interested, normal 
adult citizens. A sense of fairness forces us to ad- 
mit that our American democracy does not display 


*Max C. Otto, “John Dewey's Philosophy,” Social Fron- 
tier, 3 (1937), 266. 


a striking example of a people who have unani- 
mously accepted, and thus come to realize, this 
principle. Ignorance of vital public issues, political 
apathy, and party prejudice, based upon family or 
sectional traditions, are characteristics of altogether 
too many of our people. Certainly uninformed, 
indifferent, and prejudiced citizens will always 
prove serious liabilities in a democratic state. Such 
individuals are to some extent the products of 
machine politics and the means by which bossism 
reduces representative government to impotency. 

However, educators need not accept defeatism 
because of these facts. It is a truism that all ad- 
vances of civilization of whatever character are 
attained at the price of certain losses. No excep- 
tion to this general principle is to be found in 
the pages of political history. It would be an 
extreme pessimist or an exponent of totalitarian- 
ism who would assert that there have been little 
or no gains of a governmental nature in our west- 
ern democracies during the last century of their 
history. Even if such a position be taken, its 
defenders would still be without an adequate 
substitute for the democratic state. Schemes of 
government throughout history that have de- 
pended upon the arbitrary will of one or a few 
people for their source of authority have not been 
outstanding for the permanency of their social 
accomplishments. Undoubtedly, our contempo- 
rary dictators cannot inspire confidence in those 
who measure progress in terms of human wel- 
fare. Despite political corruption and other ills 
apparently inherent in the democratic process, 
class rule, whether it springs from ecclesiasticism, 
feudalism, absolutism, or a doctrine of racial 
superiority, is an inadequate substitute for the 
democratic method, our dictators past and present 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

It has been assumed that the nature of democ- 
racy, both from the theoretical and practical stand- 
point, must be given careful study by our educa- 
tors of today and tomorrow. If it be desirable, as 
has been suggested, that a clear conception be 
established with respect to the manifestations and 
principles of democracy, it seems equally desirable 
that our educational policies as a people should 
be entrusted to those who have an equally clear 
appreciation of some of the more important objec- 
tives toward which a functional democracy should 
strive. 
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A vital democracy must continue to be capable 
of proving its worth in terms of material welfare 
if it is to survive. The great majority of our 
people are interested in the achievements of the 
government that demonstrate ability to provide 
them with economic security. This fact is a signifi- 
cant part of the explanation why great numbers of 
our people are willing to sacrifice individual lib- 
erty for personal security. For the first time in 
history, the democratic and capitalistic countries 
of the world are challenged by political and eco- 
nomic systems that dispute the authenticity of 
their basic assumption. This is particularly true 
with respect to the ideology of Russian Commu- 
nism. Until the present day, the philosophy of 
capitalistic democracy has assumed that, given a 
democratic government and the profit motive in 
industry, the results of our collective effort in the 
form of consumers’ goods will be distributed with 
a fair degree of justice among all our people. In 
other words, it was assumed in the immediate past 
that food, clothing, and shelter are expected to 
flow indirectly as a natural and inevitable result 
of the operation of our economic system. The 
events of the last few years have gone far toward 
discrediting this assumption. A mass of statistics 
indicating the inaccuracy of the former concept 
is almost limitless in amount and exceedingly 
ominous in its implications. Communists, on the 
contrary, definitely begin with the premise that 
the immediate and direct result of their system 
will be to bring economic and social comforts to 
the individual members of society. Material 
things are not by-products of the political and 
economic order, but the direct objective that 
brought that scheme of society into being. 

It is therefore, clear that in a functional democ- 
racy the educational leadership must lend its sup- 
port to every movement that attempts to bring 
not only the necessities but many of the luxuries 
of life within the reach of an ever-increasing 
number of our people. However, we must not 
commit the common error of assuming that the 
material well-being of the individual necessarily 
implies that the individual will, in turn, give his 
undivided loyalty to the social system making his 
Opportunities possible. On the other hand, it is 
true that political rights and privileges, without 
some degree of economic security, cause our democ- 
racy to be meaningless to great numbers of our 


people. It likewise follows that economic privi- 
lege, without an appreciation of political responsi- 
bility, contributes to national and international 
insecurity. The laboring and middle classes of 
the former democracies of western Europe are 
striking examples of people who failed to realize 
their immediate danger and underestimated the 
contributions of their political systems to their 
personal opportunities. 

Thus, educators are faced with a many-sided 
task in their effort to preserve and improve the 
democratic way of life. First, thought and energy 
must be expended in aiding those who are 
attempting to demonstrate the power of the demo- 
cratic state to supply the material values of life 
to an ever-increasing number of our people. In 
the second place, the individual must be condi- 
tioned to appreciate the relationship between 
material well-being and political liberty. Such 
appreciation must be sufficiently vital to arouse in 
the individual a willingness to serve, and if need 
be, make unlimited sacrifice for the preservation 
of our democratic institutions in time of crisis. A 
third consideration is a realization that this sacri- 
fice may not always be confined within the terri- 
torial limits of the national state. Whatever the 
outcome of the present struggle in Europe, one 
fact is evident. Nationalism as an institution of 
security has been found inadequate. More and 
more thoughtful students of world affairs are now 
convinced that security from war is a world prob- 
lem. An attitude of contemptuous superiority 
toward other nations is a characteristic of a deca- 
dent society, definitely unsuited to a functional 
democracy. Vigorous and intelligent collective 
action to establish and guarantee international 
peace is a responsibility which democracy cannot 
ignore if it is to survive. The responsibility of 
educators in this field is definite, and their loyal 
support to the cause of international organization 
is of the utmost urgency. 

Therefore, the task of our educational leader- 
ship, which transcends all other considerations for 
the present, is to labor for the continued success 
of the democratic way of life, and thus make cer- 
tain that our present period of twilight is the 
prelude to a brighter and more glorious dawn. 
The struggle against, or in competition with, 
totalitarianism is real and arduous; but the com- 

(Concluded on page 102) 





Defense of American Democracy 


By CLAUDE B. MAYO 


y See EDUCATORS of this country and her seafar- 
ing men have only come at long last to realize 
how much they have in common. Behind the sure 
bulwark of America’s battle fleets manned by her 
youth (for only young men can take their needed 
places in top and turret and bridve and engine 
room) you leaders of that youth at home are given 
the opportunity to inculcate those principles in the 
souls of our young people which alone will deter- 
mine the successful working out of our national 
destiny. 

There can be no fundamental differences be- 
tween the ideals of those who lead America’s youth 
on the land or on the sea if this system of govern- 
ment is to survive. Our conception of the rela- 
tionship between the citizen and the state is as 
gravely menaced today, October seventh, 1940, as 
it was during the Valley Forge winter of 1777- 
1778. As steady a hand is needed in our schools on 
shore as in the pilot houses of our ships at sea. 

It seems to me that your society has shown great 
wisdom in its choice of its mission, Research, 
Service, and Leadership, and you will be pleased 
to know that your Navy has much the same objec- 
tives in its preparation and training for victory on 
the sea. Let us discuss each of these terms from 
the naval viewpoint so that one can see how close 
in spirit and in practice are the teacher-leader at 
his desk in the schoolroom on shore and the 
teacher-leader on the high bridge of his battleship 
at sea. 

The student of our naval history is struck with 
the rich contributions of that service to knowl- 
edge. He cannot but note the constant expression 
of that scientific curiosity, which is the parent of 
scientific research, in our Navy's life. Bushnell 
and his submarine, 1780; Joshua Humphreys and 
his naval backers in the design of Old Ironsides, 
1796; Rodgers and his floating steam battery, 
1815; Wilkes and his south Polar expeditions; 
Matthew Fontaine Maury with his original re- 
search and theory, which is the basis of present 
day oceanography; Ericsson and his officer disci- 
ples of the turret guns; Peary and the discovery of 


* Claude B. Mayo, Superintendent-Commander 
of the California Maritime School and retired 
captain, U.S. Navy, delivered this address at a 
recent meeting sponsored by Omega Chapter 
of Phi Delta Kappa in conjunction with the 
California Superintendents’ Convention. 


the North Pole; Byrd at both the North and South 
Poles are popular and well-known exemplars of 
research in the Navy. Yet there are many, many 
others not so commonly acclaimed. Industry owes 
a great debt to the scientific research men of the 
Navy for their work in engineering (the screw 
propeller, development of new and better metals), 
in optics, in the application of the gyroscope, in 
fuels, in fathering the radio of today, and espe- 
cially in aviation, both heavier and lighter than 
air. The reason for this pre-eminence lies first in 
the basic freedom of thought inherent in the 
American system, but also in later years to the fact 
that every Annapolis graduate is trained both in 
deck and engineering subjects. He can serve at 
throttle or with gun or sextant with equal skill. 

But it is in the broad field of grand strategy and 
of battle tactics that your Navy has enjoyed an un- 
equalled position. And this is largely due to 
Alfred T. Mahan with his monumental works on 
sea power made possible by Stephen B. Luce’s 
vision in establishing the first Naval War Col- 
lege in the world. 

It may prove of interest to see how your Navy 
tackles its problems, through the Estimate of the 
Situation form now in your hands. Such estimates 
are being drawn up constantly in our shore sta- 
tions and fleets. Of course, no “form’’ can guar- 
antee success, but common thinking, engendered 
by a form common to all, is of distinct value. In 
medicine there are certain drugs which directly 
attack the disease germ. These are known 4s 
“specifics.” There is no “specific” for victory in 
war. 

Though war on the sea is an “art” with its 
kaleidoscopic mutations of circumstance, the 
naval teacher-leader, as his brother teacher-leader 
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on shore, also approaches his problems along the 
path of scientific research. 

You become members of this fraternity while 
you are still in college. In the days of your youth 
you take as one of the beacons for your life’s voy- 
age the grand word “Service.” What finer ideal 
can man have than to serve his ideals faithfully? 
Nor one which can so surely guarantee real happi- 
ness. The consciousness of duty well done and of 
being honestly worthy of the Master’s final word, 
“Well done, thou good and faithful servant; enter 
now into the joy of thy Lord,” is more precious 
than all pomp of place and power, of more real 
value than all the pride of possession in wealth or 
position. The beautiful dignity of the Master 
when he washed the feet of his apostles should 
always be warm in our hearts. The “little red 
schoolhouse” at the country crossroads may have 
given place to ampler and more pretentious struc- 
tures, yet the spirit of service in all the nobleness 
of humility is still strong in the land. 

And you should be glad to recall that the Navy’s 
name amongst its devotees is ““The Service.” As 
you in college devote your lives to ‘Service’ so, 
too, does your midshipman brother in Annapolis 
give with eagerness his life to his “Service.” All 
of us falter and fail at times, for educators and 
naval officers are very human, but both groups 
have that common ideal of unselfish service, and 
to be happy must be true to their ideal. Hardly a 
one of us oldsters but has seen the cloak of ostensi- 
ble ‘Service’ used to cover self-seeking practices 
false to the ideal. Of such is the kingdom of earth. 
Yet on land and sea the teacher and the sailor 
remain in vast majority faithful to the motto, 
“T serve.” 

Can we not more truly “serve’’ America by 
dropping all ancient prejudices of misunderstand- 
ing between school desk and quarter-deck? Is it 
not now mandatory in our land’s time of peril to 
strive for an appreciation each of the other and 
of our common problem, the education ashore and 
afloat of the American youth, that he may be 
strong in the present emergency and fitted to act 
wisely and surely in the troubled world of the 
coming years? 

The future of the American system of life rests 
in the hands of her educators. Safety from for- 
eign aggression and victory at sea can only be 
attained by the efforts of men who, as boys, had 


firmly inculcated in their hearts a love for their 
country which can rise triumphant over the dread 
of death itself. The teacher-leaders of your fleets 
can make that devotion cool and disciplined to 
guarantee victory, but first must come the work 
of his fellow servant, the teacher-leader on shore. 

It has been said that leaders are “born, not 
made.” We do not agree with this, though grant- 
ing that some individuals may be more natively 
blessed than others with the ability to lead. 
Leadership is to our mind more nearly a science 
than many phases of the naval art. The immense 
complexity of the human psyche makes leader- 
ship fundamentally an art, yet certain essentials 
must be practiced if one aspires to real leadership. 
May we not for convenience make the word an 
acrostic in which each letter will be taken as the 
initial one of a basic requirement for excellence 
as a leader. And the first of these is /oyalty. 

Loyalty is defined as “‘an enthusiastic and rever- 
ent devotion to a principle or cause.” It is the 
alternating current that energizes the soul of an 
organization; at the one pole the leader, embodi- 
ment of the principle and the cause; at the other, 
the follower. Loyalty is the quality upon which 
teamwork is built. It is the antithesis of selfish- 
ness. Upon it all great creeds are founded. In 
the logistics of long-embattled souls, loyalty is the 
never exhausted supply base from which new hope, 
new courage, and new strength can ever be requisi- 
tioned. In the actions of our everyday lives, loyalty 
should be the acid test of every moot decision; 
never to be compromised by selfishness. 

In our definition, or rather Mr. Webster's defi- 
nition, of “loyalty,” we note the adjective “enthu- 
siastic,”” so we take enthusiasm as our second 
leader-quality, its ancient definition being “‘inspira- 
tion by a divine or superhuman power” and, more 
modernly, “‘a strong excitement of feeling on be- 
half of a cause or a subject, an ardent, imagina- 
tive zeal or interest.” So we can see that enthu- 
siasm is like a sparkling wine, bubbling over some- 
times, but lessening the monotony of the daily 
grind. It is the long-sought alchemist’s reagent 
for changing the dross of selfishness to the gold 
of pure endeavor. 

But such a leader, loyal and enthusiastic as he 
may be, must have the ability to meet ever- 
changing situations or conditions with adapta- 
bility. He cannot become too “set in his ways.” 
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And the ability to adapt oneself to new and not to 
be foreseen circumstances is essential to teacher 
and sea officer alike. It is certainly vital to us in 
these rapidly changing times. The invention and 
the weapon of yesterday are obsolescent today and 
obsolete tomorrow. The fundamental principles 
of war and of leadership never change but the 
methods of applying them are constantly chang- 
ing and new adaptations are ever in order. A mind 
fixed in stubborn inertia is a grave danger in school 
office or aboard ship. No pedant can ever achieve 
leadership. Sad to relate, your Navy has its ped- 
ants. I wonder if we have any in the educational 
world? 

There lies concealed in adaptability the priceless 
jewel of individual initiative, the initiative of the 
subordinate. The burden of any change in the 
carrying out of orders rests on the subordinate, 
yet he cannot hesitate nor waver; he must make 
up his mind, he must decide, he must have decision. 
Decision is the power or habit of mind of 
promptly and definitely deciding upon a course 
of action. No man, whether ashore or afloat, can 
successfully lead other men or boys, do they not 
have confidence in their leader. No other quality 


in the leader so engenders confidence as that of 


decisiveness. Decision gives certainty. “A poor 
plan executed with decision is far better than a 
good plan weakly executed and poorly carried 
out.” Decisiveness is not the product of a slothful 
and lazy mind. 

Energy is ‘internal or inherent power; capacity 
of acting, operating or producing an effect whether 
exerted or not; power, efficiently and forcibly 
exerted.” Life is movement, activity. Death is the 
ultimate passivity. So broad is the field of the 
educator or of the naval leader, so exacting are 
professional requirements, that we cannot afford 
to be other than energetic. And the responsibility 
of the naval leader for victory is no whit more 
definite and vital than is the charge of the teacher- 
leader on shore, for he, and almost he alone, has 
the responsibility and the opportunity to fight 
those no less dangerous enemies which menace the 
safety of our America with their fifth column 
attacks upon our future citizens. 

But with all our excellence of leadership in 
academic hall or battleship deck, victory may not 
at first be our portion. Then it is for us to carry 
on against seemingly overwhelming odds. We, as 


leaders, must have resolution. ‘““What reinforce- 
ment may we gain from our hope, if not, what 
resolution from despair.” A settled determina- 
tion, a resolute firmness, an indomitable resolution 
against odds is required of the leader. Was not 
Robert E. Lee, the soldier, also great as Lee, the 
educator? 

Yet resolution to so carry on does not at all pre- 
suppose a supine acceptance of unfavorable con- 
ditions. Far from it. The leader should make con- 
stant use of his common sense, must cultivate or 
develop shrewdness (“to be able and clever in 
practical affairs; astute; sharp witted; sagacious; 
keen”). Lincoln had resolution, but he was also 
the incarnation of kindly shrewdness. We com- 
mend the study of his life for a true understanding 
of shrewdness. 

Struggles for our ideals on shore in peace and 
for victory on the sea in time of war are won by 
fighting, hard hitting. The ability to “take it on 
the chin” and come up fighting for more is Aardi- 
hood, and it is a mighty word, handed down to us 
from Harold and our Saxon forebears. Hardihood 
is boldness united with firmness of mind; bravery, 
indomitable and robust courage. And hardihood 
is just as vital for leadership in the educational 
world as it is for proper leadership beyond the 
distant sea horizons. 

Essential to such leadership is a purely intel- 
lectual quality, that of imagination, the ability “to 
form mental images of objects or things not pres- 
ent to the senses.” It is penetrative, and deep 
seeking in nature. ‘“When the imagination frames 
a comparison, the resemblance depends less upon 
outline of form and feature than upon expression 
and effect; less upon casual or outstanding char- 
acteristics of the subject than upon inherent and 
internal qualities.’” Of all the soul qualities requi- 
site for leadership, if any other one quality was 
chosen as first, certainly imagination would be 
placed a close second. 

To these nine qualities essential to successful 
leadership add one more, and America need fear 
no enemy from within or without; this is per- 
sistence. It is akin to perseverance but a harder 
quality of soul; first cousin to obstinacy, too, but 
while obstinacy says, “I won't,” persistence says, 
“T will.” 

So we have spelled “leadership” with loyalty, 
enthusiasm, adaptability, decision, energy, resolu- 
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tion, shrewdness, hardihood, imagination, and 
persistence. 

It is with a feeling of profound alarm that we 
face a future so dark, so troubled as to challenge 
the imagination of any thinker. Even the words 
of Solomon, “The thing which hath been, it is 
that which shall be’’ are not so clear as once they 
were. Man’s Frankenstein of the air bids fair to be 
a dreadful weapon in the hands of men who hate 
the ideals of a free America. We are approaching 
a period dangerously similar to the conditions of 
the Dark Ages. Man's liberty has ever varied di- 
rectly as his power to defend that liberty. There 
was no real freedom when the armor-clad knight 
rode down the common man. With the invention 
of gunpowder and firearms, the embattled farmer 
could take down his long rifle and prove himself 
more powerful than the tyrant’s soldier. 

Today, the armored monsters roll again. One 
cannot keep a heavy machine gun over one’s 
mantelplace, nor a bombing plane in the garage. 
The arm of the tyrant is lengthened a thousand- 
fold as he strikes with terror from the skies. The 
abbey graves of the great dead at Westminster are 
no longer sacred. All that we have been taught 
to believe decent and honest and clean seems in 
flight. That one quality which has ever distin- 
guished man from the beast, verbum—his word— 
his word of honor, is now only the cruel butt for 
a conquering cynic. 

Let us be thankful that our country is aroused, 
that steps are being taken to strengthen its material 
defenses. Yet those great guns, those battleships 
or destroyers or planes or tanks are cold and use- 
less things, if they are not manned by an American 
youth, clean of mind, pure of heart, skilled of 
disciplined brain and hand, devoted to American 
ideals. 

Only you, the teacher-leaders of America, can 
give the nation such defenders. 


Defense News Notes 


Enrolled in defense training since July 1: 134,087. 

Courses inaugurated: 4,535. 

Enrolled for pre-employment refresher courses: 86,- 
919; for courses supplementary to employment: 
47,168. 

Placements from pre-employment group prior to com- 
pletion of course: 8,924, or 101% per cent. 

Number of cities participating: 498. 
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Number of states participating: 47, plus District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

Age of 23,676 trainees on W.P.A. rolls, October 9: 
over 35, 40 per cent; 21-35 (draft age limits), 56 
per cent. 

Cities conducting “owl” defense classes: 20. 


Editorial Comment 
(Continued from page 90) 

citizens, with speed and efficiency matched to the 
exigencies of the time. Every secondary school and 
college in the nation can, without delay, become 
a citizens’ study center, without interfering with 
its regular program. Teaching personnel can be 
organized, use of buildings scheduled, and library 
services arranged to provide leadership, places of 
meeting, and study materials for adult and youth 
groups. Services of libraries, churches, radio sta- 
tions, and many other agencies can be enlisted to 
cooperate in every community. Leaders can be 
quickly trained, with the assistance of those most 
experienced in conducting public discussion.” 

Other quotations and references could be given 
to extend the list almost indefinitely. We mention 
only a few of the more important references. The 
Educational Policies Commission has published 
two bulletins under the titles, American Education 
and the War in Europe and Education and the 
Defense of American Democracy. The American 
Council on Education has published a bulletin, 
Education and the National Defense. The Ameri- 
can Youth Commission has also published a bulle- 
tin which is entitled Youth, Defense, and the Na- 
tional Welfare. The American Council on Public 
Affairs has published a bulletin entitled Demo- 
cratic Education, which consists of suggestions for 
education and national defense by the Progressive 
Education Association. It is the function of this 
sketchy editorial comment not only to call attention 
to the importance of education and its relationship 
to national defense but also to emphasize the wide- 
spread interest in the subject as expressed by the 
leaders in American education in the numerous 
publications which serve the profession. 

The membership of Phi Delta Kappa is in the 
front rank of those who are giving thought to the 
needs which confront us and the opportunities for 
service which are ours. Education is essential to 
national defense. Education is national defense.— 
P.M.C. 





Recapturing Democracy 


By GEORGE B. CUTTEN 


OLITICAL IDEOLOGIES seem now to be running 

in threes: in addition to our much prized 
democracy, we have two others, communism and 
dictatorship. Of the three, communism is a pure 
ideology; it does not exist anywhere as a practical 
government, but examples of dictatorship and 
democracy, both considerably attenuated, are to be 
found as governmental patterns. 

A communist is a socialist without a sense of 
humor. Russia was supposed by those who did 
not live there, and a few who did, to be com- 
munistic. It certainly qualified in lacking humor. 
But, practically, while professing to be commu- 
nistic, it has always been ruled by a bureaucracy 
or a dictator, and in recent years has leaned so in- 
creasingly toward the latter form that it is now al- 
most wholly a dictatorship. 

We do not have to guess about the outcome of 
communistic experiments, for we have had many 
during the past two thousand years or more, and 
every one of them has run up the white flag. Fear 
of successful communism is sheer emotional waste. 
Communism is a human impossibility. The im- 
mediate or personal acquisitive instinct is too 
strong to permit communism to function for any 
length of time. 

For the past few years, Russia has been Exhibit 
A in the communistic display, but it required a 
dictator to trim the window. No communism ever 
received even passing notice unless back of it, 
directing and enforcing it, there was an outstand- 
ing personality who was, in effect, a dictator. Even 
to those who still think of Russia as communistic, 
Russia is the best argument against communism. 
Of course, they did not have much to start with, but 
compared with advances in capitalistic countries, at 
a comparable level of development, Russian prog- 
ress has been very meagre. 

I know the picture which usually presents itself 
to the citizens of a democratic country when they 
think of dictatorship and communism; it is that of 
two husky, predatory giants stalking the world, 
and whichever sees a nation first, grabs it. That 
is not what I see: it looks to me like Texas and 


* George B. Cutten is President of Colgate Uni- 
versity. This article consists in excerpts from 
his address before the Seventy-sixth Convoca- 
tion of the University of the State Peck New 
York on October 17. 


Rhode Island walking along together. The little 
fellow is entertaining and somewhat amusing: he’s 
not a bit dangerous and I'd not waste my time on 
him. It’s the big dictator fellow with the big club 
who scares me: all through the centuries, while 
communism was proving itself a dud, he has 
shown what he could do, and today he’s the men- 
ace. He has invaded government, business, the 
church, and some say that he has even sought a 
college president’s chair, and I know he’s the fel- 
low to watch. 

What can educational institutions do to help re- 
capture democracy? In the first place, it is their 
duty as well as privilege to attempt to adjust demo- 
cratic principles to the new conditions. Have the 
recent changes of environment been too rapid for 
our democracy? We have seen that we cannot fight 
the war of 1939 with 1914 methods; those who 
refused to change methods were annihilated. 

A second service the educational institutions can 
perform is to furnish a basis for the defeat of sub- 
versive propaganda. A clear statement of the 
philosophy of the democratic principles in terms 
of today’s needs, and a lucid presentation of the 
aims of the democratic process as a basis for the 
whole curriculum should help to bulwark our 
young people against dangerous propaganda. But 
such an intellectual defense will lack motive power 
unless it is coupled with frequent appeals to the 
instincts, and such appeals as to pride in our 
American principles, fear of losing our vaunted 
freedom, and sacrifice as a patriotic duty are not 
only legitimate but necessary. 

This naturally brings me to the third method 
by which the schools can help us retain our valu- 
able heritage, and that is by emphasizing moral 
values. Without loyalty to these values the inner 
citadel of democracy will be lost. 
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But how can we engender loyalty? We love not 
those who do most for us, but those for whom we 
do most. If we want disloyal youth in this country 
all we have to do is to continue what we have 
started lately, to shower them with everything and 
to demand of them nothing, impress upon them 
that the country owes them a living and crowd 
upon them so-called social security so that they 
will be encouraged to become irresponsible and 
indifferent. If we want loyal youth, let us de- 
mand of them a sacrificial heroism; when we ap- 
peal to the divine in them, they'll respond with 
their last ounce of strength and last drop of blood. 
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My fourth suggestion may not be very popular. 
Let me recommend that colleges and universities 
use their influence to retrieve for democracy the 
silver which has been emptied out with the gar- 
bage. Ten years ago a prophet who foretold that 
we could have surrendered so much of our funda- 
mental democracy as has gone into the discard since 
then would have been laughed to scorn. But to- 
day it’s no laughing matter! Fundamentally de- 
mocracy means political responsibility, individual 
initiative, and adequate rewards for successful ef- 
forts. If we can recapture these desirable qualities, 
our democracy will be safe. 


Democracy and Education 


By HENRY M. WRISTON 


HE PURPOSES, the objectives, the aims, and the 

ambitions of the schools are, in the long run, 
dominated by the political temper and the political 
objectives of the state. The schools in a democracy 
will not be like the schools in an aristocracy or 
like those in a tyranny. It is, therefore, the purity 
and strength of democratic faith and the health 
of democratic procedure that we must examine 
first of all as we think of the interaction of educa- 
tion and democracy. 

Looking abroad in the world, we find that the 
dominant note is not one of faith in the democratic 
process or even in the democratic ideal. In words 
which are explicit and often eloquent, democracy, 
both as a theory and as a practice, is utterly de- 
nounced in Germany and Italy and Spain and Rus- 
sia and Japan. In other parts of the world which 
have not accepted a totalitarian ideology, democ- 
racy has never established a hold either as an ideal 
of political thought or as a form of political struc- 
ture. Consequently, when one totals up the popu- 
lation of the world he finds only a relatively 
small fraction actually living under the theory and 
even fewer within forms embodying the substance 
of democracy. 

Even where democracy has the greatest vitality 
as a political force, faith in its essential doctrine, 
the supreme value of the individual, has been 
wavering. Many who would hotly assert that they 


* Henry M. Wriston, President of Brown Uni- 
versity, delivered the address from which these 
excerpts are taken, before the Seventy-sixth 
Convocation of the University of the State of 
New York on October 17. 


are democrats would nonetheless put the supreme 
values not in the individual but in society, in the 
group, in the community. 

The world is at war. Even the United States is 
perilously close to the brink of war, poised more 
precariously upon that brink than most public of- 
ficials are ready to admit. Insofar as the struggle 
is a war between two great political ideals, de- 
mocracy upon the one hand and totalitarianism 
upon the other, it is a common judgment that de- 
mocracy is failing. It has been overwhelmed, in a 
military sense, and many would say in a moral 
sense, in one country after another. Where it still 
survives, it is threatened with a furious assault 
from without and the canker of doubt from within. 

The various aspects of pessimism in the interpre- 
tation of our economic and social life, the retreat 
from faith in the individual toward dependence 
upon society as a whole, the essential doubt as to 
the validity of democracy in moments of crisis, all 
have inevitably and inescapably been reflected in 
education. The schools have been asked to do 
futile and frantic things which, far from achieving 
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the purposes alleged, would ultimately result in 
their defeat. 

Education will not prevent the defeat of a 
democracy which has already admitted defeat. 
Education cannot bring strength to institutions 
convinced of their own feebleness. Education can- 
not revive a faith, the vigor of which has been 
destroyed. 

Therefore, it seems to me the accent should 
shift to faith in democracy. With each of the pes- 
simistic interpretations regarding democracy, I, for 
one, am ready to take issue. Of course, this is a 
world of tragedy, but there is no justification for 
feeling that we are the first generation to discover 
it, or that the tragedy of our time is more acute 
than in times past. 

The fact is, also, that the values of the indi- 
vidual are in many spheres utterly triumphant. To- 
day doctors fight for the life of an individual who 
only a short time ago would have been abandoned 
to his fate. One man living in an iron lung, one 
man living because of some miracle of surgery, 
one man living because of insulin—each is the 
complete answer to the pessimist. So precious is 
the life of the individual that science and medi- 
cine and engineering and education preserve more 
for life at a significant level than even the ter- 
rible horrors of war can destroy. 

The shortcomings in our democratic procedures, 
the failures which have marked democratic na- 
tions may seem so great as to be disheartening. But 
it must always be remembered that when we are 
dealing with a great ideal, when we are seeking to 
implement a great human aspiration, the result 
will always compare unfavorably with our ambi- 
tion. That must be accepted, not as a manifestation 
of failure, but as a challenge to fresh effort and 
new endeavor. 

Even when we look upon war, we cannot be sure 
that the pessimists will have the final word. Initial 
striking power may rest with the totalitarians. 
They may have the advantages which come from 
treachery, from surprise moves upon the diplo- 
matic chessboard made possible by bad faith and 
insincerity. They may even win a military victory, 
though no one has brought to mind any case 
where a democratic country has been overwhelmed 
by a totalitarian country of the same size and any- 
where near similar resources. However, if a mili- 
tary victory is won, the ultimate organization of 


life in peacetime becomes tremendously important. 
And that organization has never yet been achieved 
and maintained by a totalitarian power over any 
period of years. I do not believe it ever will be. 

If democracy is to survive, if it is to regain the 
triumphant note it sounded in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, that triumph will be the reflection of an act 
of faith on the part of people who still believe in 
the individual, in his infinite worth, in the infinite 
riches that come from his self-expression, in the 
variety, in the inventiveness, in the resourceful- 
ness that the unpredictable individual can display. 

If that comes again to be the true consensus of 
opinion of our people, our democratic forms will 
be safe even if they be new and strange. Our edu- 
cation will then reflect that vitality, that courage, 
that faith, and that assurance, and send back into 
the body politic new energy and enlarged vision 
and fresh and vigorous confidence. We will 
again advance upon an ascending spiral which may 
bring our nation, despite all the tragedy of the 
world, to a new pinnacle of success. 


The Educator’s Responsibility 


(Continued from page 95) 


pensations to our own and future generations are 
correspondingly great. The contest will, no doubt, 
be long and exacting; but the success for democ- 
racy will guarantee unlimited possibilities for 
humanity even though it does imply tremendous 
responsibility for the individual. 


War and the Teacher 


“Teachers have a great and difficult duty in war 
time. More than any other section of the community 
they are the guardians of the future. For when armies 
melt away and the noise of battle dies down, it will be 
the products of the school who will have to repair the 
damage done. And this duty of the teachers involves 
a jealous guardianship of the proper function of 
schools and education.” 

War brings two types of curriculum changes: es- 
sential changes in subject matter and emphasis on 
subjects; and expedient changes in activities affected 
by war needs. The only criterion is: can the activity 
be made to serve the genuine purpose of the school. 
—H. G. STeap, in the Schoolmaster and Woman 
Teacher's Chronicle (London), as quoted in the 
N.E.A. Journal for October, 1940. 
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Learning the Ways of Democracy 


By ARNOLD E. JOYAL 


S WE read the newspapers and listen to the radio, 
A as we ponder the situation in world affairs and 
even in our national life, we see and feel the threat of 
a totalitarianism which challenges the very foundations 
of democracy. Today millions of people in Europe 
and Asia are being herded around like sheep. In 
Berlin and London and Chungking men and women 
are needlessly dying. A few thousand lives, more or 
less, seem to make no difference to dictators so long 
as the lust for power, the imperialism of the powerful 
few, is satisfied. 

These totalitarian states and their leaders sneer at 
the democracies. They openly and defiantly boast that 
democracy is a decadent form of government and that 
only the dictatorship can be strong. And, at least 
temporarily, they appear to have the upper hand. Cer- 
tainly the democracies are on the defensive and most 
assuredly we who believe in democracy are going to 
have to prove that democratic government can be as 
efficient as its rivals. 

As a nation we have openly recognized the gravity 
of these challenges to democracy. We are embarked 
on a national defense program, the like of which our 
country has never known. In this period of crisis, edu- 
cation may suffer through loss of revenue diverted 
to national defense, through loss of teachers drafted 
for the army, through diversion of public interest to 
affairs of more spectacular appeal. 

In the light of these conditions and other events 
perhaps fraught with even more significant implica- 
tions, every thinking Phi Delta Kappan, or man or 
woman anywhere in the public schools of America, 
must cry out, “What can I do to help give America 
a better democratic government? How can I make 
democracy real and vital to boys and girls and men 
and women in our educational system ?” 

Sensing that need with a commendable foresight 
characteristic of its action to date, the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education As- 
sociation has just published Learning the Ways of 
Democracy. This volume, constituting a case book in 
civic education, helps to answer many of the ques- 
tions that teachers are asking. It is a great book and 
if wisely and widely used will make an indelible mark 
on American education. 

The book has had an interesting background. About 
eighteen months ago it was planned to meet a felt 
need. Six men, all Phi Delta Kappans incidentally, 


* Arnold E. Joyal is Professor of Educational Ad- 
ministration at the University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa 
and was formerly National Vice-President. 


collaborated in carrying on the research and field work 
which served as a background for the study. These 
men are Oliver H. Bimson, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools in Lincoln, Nebraska, who was temporarily 
released for the work; William G. Carr, Secretary of 
the Educational Policies Commission ; Samuel Everett 
of the School of Education at Northwestern Univer- 
sity; G. L. Maxwell, Assistant Secretary of the Com- 
mission; Howard Wilson of the School of Education 
at Harvard University; and Harold Benjamin, Dean 
of the College of Education at the University of Mary- 
land. 

During the period from September, 1939, to the 
spring of 1940, these men, sometimes individually 
but usually in pairs or in groups, visited ninety high 
schools in twenty-seven states. They made these visits 
only after they had explored through personal con- 
ference and letter the locations of schools which were 
doing unusual work in the field of democratic educa- 
tion. They stayed long enough to get first-hand in- 
formation and a real understanding of what was be- 
ing done. The book is a product of that effort and 
it reflects the comprehensive overview which its 
authors were privileged to obtain. 

Apparently democratic education means different 
things to different people. Six different ideas of demo- 
cratic education were found in. schools. These di- 
versities are illustrated in the book through a series 
of sketches each of which charactefizes a school 
typical of one idea of democratic education. The fol- 
lowing schools are described in the six sketches which 
are really clever and may be characterized as follows: 


Example 1. The “master mind” or “papa knows best” 
type, where the superintendent believes in his brand 
of democracy and is sure that he knows how to make 
it effective. 

Example 2. The “whirlwind of activity” type where 
the students are constantly motivated to “do some- 
thing.” 

Example 3. The “freedom by formula” type where pu- 
pils and teachers solve all problems by cooperative 
planning following a prescribed procedure. 

Example 4. The “rugged individualist” type where 
everybody does as he pleases. 
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Example 5. The “we get the job done” type where the 
community service program is a demonstration of 
democracy in action. 

Example 6. The “liberty and responsibility within 
limits” type where democracy is presumably adjusted 
to the level of maturity of the students. 


With the materials furnished by these six varied 
concepts of democracy and education, the authors pre- 
sent a statement of twelve “hallmarks of democratic 
education,” which is the key to the understanding of 
the rest of the book. At the same time a convincing 
argument is presented for the superior efficiency of 
democracy, when properly understood, in comparison 
with every form of dictatorship, whether in the 
schoolroom or in the world of nations. The remainder 
of the book consists chiefly of descriptions of what 
was seen or heard in ninety high schools. There is 
one chapter on courses of study, another on classroom 
teaching, and others on out-of-class activities, ad- 
ministration, community programs, and evaluation. 

As would be inferred, the volume presents a mass 
of evidence, with illustrations of current practice 
drawn from many phases of the educational program 
and from all parts of the country. A few samples will 
illustrate the type of material found in the book. 


From the chapter on The Course of Study: 


In South Pasadena, California, current economic 
problems are attacked directly in a number of 
courses. A very interesting twelfth-grade course is 
outlined in the book. In Atlanta, Georgia, the O'Keefe 
Junior High School has one social science class or- 
ganized and conducted after the pattern of the U. S. 
Senate. It subscribes to the Congressional Record and 
during the school year visits the state legislature, vari- 
ous executive offices, and courts. The Stanford Jun- 
ior High School in Sacramento is organized after the 
city manager form of government. Democracy, as it 
operates in practice at the George School, in Penn- 
sylvania, is presented in the volume in considerable 
detail. Dozens of other examples are set forth and ex- 
plained. 


From the chapter on School Activities in the Com- 

munity: 

Can the gap between the school and the out-of- 
school world be bridged, or filled, or made to dis- 
appear? The answer is yes; at least some schools are 
bridging it and in some places it is being filled. Many 
promising practices are described. For example, boys 
at the Benjamin Franklin High School in New York 
City have formed several clubs designed to establish 
and maintain friendly understanding between the dif- 
ferent racial groups in the community and between 
the community and the school. Among these organiza- 
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tions are the Community Friendship Club and the 
Friends and Neighbors Club. In this same school a 
Housing Committee, which includes representatives of 
students, faculty, community leaders, parents, and 
city officials, after a long struggle, was successful in 
gaining approval of a low-cost housing project for the 
area. The junior class of forty-one students at Ohio 
State University High School last year took a trip to 
Detroit to investigate, at first hand, how people earn 
their livings. They spent a long time in planning 
their trip. Twenty-five of the students served on re- 
sponsible committees. In advance they studied the 
problems involved and prepared themselves to get the 
greatest good from the trip. Needless to state it was a 
great experience with powerful implications for com- 
munity life. Other schools, Schenectady for example, 
studied their own communities and received much 
benefit. 


From the Chapter on Administration: 


Perhaps the most interesting example of democracy 
in school administration is the Superintendents’ Round 
Table at Lincoln, Nebraska. Since 1938 a group of 
about thirty administrators, teachers, custodians, 
nurses, and parents has met every Saturday morning 
in the superintendent's office. The Round Table in- 
cludes four types of members: (1) ex-officio mem- 
bers of the administrative staff; (2) organization rep- 
resentatives, including P. T. A., Lincoln Teachers As- 
sociation, etc.; (3) elected members of the school 
staff; and (4) area chairmen, twelve persons ap- 
pointed by agreement of the other members of the 
Round Table. 

The Round Table is now working in twelve areas 
and matters discussed are referred to one of these 
twelve area chairmen, each of whom is a member of 
the group. When a problem requires a recommenda- 
tion to the Board of Education it is referred back from 
the area chairman to the Round Table for further 
action. If the Round Table approves, it is presented 
to the Board by the Superintendent. 

Philadelphia, Denver, New Rochelle, and several 
other cities are experimenting with new devices de- 
signed to make administration more democratic. The 
administrative machinery in use in each place is de- 
scribed in this chapter. In some of the cities teachers 
have helped to plan salary schedules and school build- 
ings. The authors point out how students, too, have 
their place in policy making in some school systems. 

The book concludes with a summary of the authors’ 
views on “things to be done” and a scheme for evalu- 
ating a particular school from the standpoint of its 
effectiveness in democratic education. It provides a 
scheme for analyzing it in terms of three levels of ex- 

(Concluded on page 111) 





Who's Who Among the Magazines 


By WILLIAM D. WILKINS and WILLIAM H. ANDERSON, JR. 


B - vast quantities of printed material, both 
scientific and popular, appearing today place 
a heavy burden upon the reader who wishes to be 
well informed. Many educators read thoroughly 
in their special fields of interest but they find it 
necessary to keep informed about trends and cur- 
rent ideas in other areas of education. Obviously, 
they cannot read all of the more than 400 edu- 
cational journals now being published, so they 
turn to the digest magazines or to a selected group 
of magazines. 

Although written for somewhat different au- 
diences, the 3 digest magazines in education 
(Loyola Educational Digest, Education Digest, 
and Education Abstracts ) have printed during the 
past 5 years almost as many digests and abstracts 
from a group of 42 magazines as from all of the 
other educational journals together. Included in 
this small group are: School and Society, The 
School Review, The Elementary School Journal, 
Education, The Journal of Educational Research, 
The Teachers College Record, The Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology, The Educational Record, The 
Journal of Higher Education, The Clearing 
House, and Progressive Education. The other 
magazines in the list are represented by fewer ab- 
stracts and are mentioned further on in this article. 

During the course of an investigation into the 
sources from which abstracts and digests have been 
selected, the writers have tabulated all of the se- 
lections over a period of 5 years. Certain of the 
relevant tabulations, together with some conclu- 
sions as to the significance of the choices made, 
are presented here in an effort to indicate which 
Magazines more often than others print articles 
considered especially useful for the worker in 
education. 

All 3 of the digest magazines chose more articles 
from School and Society than from any other pub- 
lication. This rank may be attributed, in part, to 
the fact that School and Society is the only weekly 
publication on the list and appears 5 times as often 
as any of the other educational magazines. If the 
total number of abstracts and digests taken from 


* William D. Wilkins, Instructor in the School 
of Education, St. Louis University, on leave 
1940-1941, is now a Graduate Fellow at 
Northwestern University. William H. An- 
derson, ]r., Associate Editor, THE Put DELTA 
KapPPAN and Education Abstracts, 1938-1940, 
is Principal of the Garden Place and Globe- 
ville Elementary Schools, Denver, and In- 
structor, University College, Denver Uni- 
versity. 


School and Society were divided by 5, the rank 
order of that magazine would be reduced in Edz- 
cation Digest from 1 to 16; in the Loyola Educa- 
tional Digest from 1 to 10; and in Education Ab- 
stracts from 1 to 26. The practice of the editor 
of School and Society of publishing short articles, 
which lend themselves to compact digests may ac- 
count, in part, for the inclusion of so great a num~ 
ber of selections from this magazine. Another 
consideration appears pertinent. School and So-~ 
ciety has only a few leading articles in each issue. 
It may be significant that those have so often been 
thought important enough to digest. 

Comparisons between the numbers of articles 
selected from the remaining magazines are more 
accurate since most of the educational journals in 
the United States are published either 9 or 10 
times yearly. The quarterly publications are, as a 
rule, larger and contain a large percentage of high 
quality articles so that direct comparisons can be 
made between them and monthly magazines, 
which will serve a useful purpose in indicating 
the magazines which the editors of the digests. 
have found most useful. For purposes of discus- 
sion, it will be assumed in this article that there is 
a direct relationship between the general value and 
usefulness of a magazine article and its selection 
for abstracting in one or more of the digest 
magazines. 

Before examining in detail the rank orders of 
the various magazines as they are listed in terms. 
of the selection of articles from them for inclu- 
sion in the digest magazines, it may be well to ex~ 
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amine the purposes of the three digest magazines 
themselves. 

That these digests serve a useful purpose as a 
guide to the significant literature in education and 
as indispensable aids to research is attested to by 
statements of many educators. Several hundred 
university and college library subscriptions are 
further evidence of the usefulness of these mag- 
azines. 

The editor of the Loyola Educational Digest, 
in a letter to one of the writers, said, “In selecting 
articles for abstracts, our guiding principle is to 


TABLE I 


RANK ORDER OF MAGAZINES DIGESTED IN 
LOYOLA EDUCATIONAL DIGEST 














. | Rank No. of 
Magazines | Order | Digests 

School and Society 1 84 
School Review 2 73 
Elementary School Journal 3 64 
Educational Administration and Super-| 

vision i ae 53 
Teachers College Record 5 35 
American School Board Journal 6 30 
English Journal 7 24 
Journal of Educational Research 7 24 
Educational Method | 9 22 
Clearing House | 10 19 
Journal of Educational Psychology 10 19 
Educational Record 12 17 
Junior College Journal 13 15 
Journal of Experimental Education | 14 14 
The Phi Delta Kappan | 14 14 
Mathematics Teacher | 16 13 
School Executive | 17 11 
California Journal of Secondary Education| 17 11 
The Nation’s Schools | 19 10 
Journal of Educational Sociology 19 10 
Social Education | 21 9 
Peabody Journal of Education rw 9 
Journal of Higher Education | 23 5 | 
Journal of Negro Education 23 7 
British Journal of Educational Psy-| 

chology 23 7 
Pedagogical Seminary & Journal of Oo 

netic Psychology | 23 7 
Occupations | 23 7 
Journal of the National Education As- 

sociation | 28 6 
Journal of Health and Physical Education| 28 6 
High Points 28 6 
Research Quarterly, American Associa-| 

tion for Health and Physical Education| 31 5 





use material which we feel a college professor of 
education might consider worth giving to his 
classes. We believe that material useful to pro- 
fessors and students in courses in education that 
are not highly specialized will likewise be useful 
to superintendents, principals, and teachers.” 

An editorial note in each issue of the Loyola 
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Educational Digest states: “Our policy is not to 
list short articles that treat subjects on which much 
fuller presentations are easily accessible to all. 
Short articles are listed if they treat subjects of in- 
terest on which references are hard to find, or if 
they contain experimental data.” The Loyola 
Educational Digest gives a survey of educational 
and psychological fields. Each issue comprises a 
total of 16 pages and a set of 20 cards containing 
digests or abstracts. It appears 10 times yearly. 
Selected bibliographies on subjects of interest to 
teachers are often included. Each card has a 
Dewey Classification number. Book reviews oc- 
cupy a great percentage of the space of the issue 
of 16 pages. The book reviews are descriptive in 
nature, aimed at showing the contents of the books 
as fully as possible in brief form. Each issue of 
the Digest, besides the short reviews, contains a 
classified bibliography of the contents of various 
educational and psychological periodicals, Ameri- 
can and British. The topic headings under which 
data are classified are: 


Administration; Art; Child Study; College and Uni- 
versity; Commercial Subjects; Education—Aims, Func- 
tions, Problems; Education of Special Classes; Educa- 
tional History; Elementary Education; Extra-Curricular 
Activities; Foreign Languages; Guidance; Handwriting; 
Health; Library; Literature; Language, Composition; 
Mathematics; Methods, Plans, Systems; Motivation, 
Stimuli, Discipline; Music; Physical Education, Ath- 
letics; Professional Education; Psychology, Animal; Psy- 
chology, Pathological; Public Speaking, Debating, Act- 
ing; Reading; Recreation; Religious and Moral Train- 
ing; Rural Education; School Architecture; School 
Finance; School Law; Science; Secondary Education; 
Social Studies; Spelling; Supervision; Teachers; Tests, 
Measurements, Examinations; Theses and Research 
Projects; Vocational Training; Varia. 


The Editor, Dr. Austin G. Schmidt, signs most 
of the abstracts in the Loyola Educational Digest, 
although of late date a few others have been col- 
laborating. All abstracts are signed by the ab- 
stractor. 

In Education Abstracts the editors plan to print 
each month a group of selected abstracts of books 
and magazine articles. The stated purpose of the 
magazine is to publish abstracts which will serve 
as an accurate and reliable guide to significant lit- 
erature in education. It is published monthly ex- 
cept August. Each issue of 32 pages contains an 
average of 125 abstracts which are classified in 38 
categories, as follows: 
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WHO’S WHO AMONG THE MAGAZINES 


Administration, Organization and Supervision; Adult 
Education; Agricultural Education; Business Education; 
Character Education and Behavior Problems; Child 
Development and Parent Education; Comparative Edu- 
cation; Curriculum; Education of Exceptional Children; 
Educational History and Biography; Educational Psy- 
chology; Educational Sociology and Economics; Ele- 
mentary Education; Fine Arts and Music; Guidance and 
Personnel; Health and Physical Education; Higher Edu- 
cation; Home Economics; Language Arts; Library Work; 
Mental Hygiene; Methods of Teaching; Negro Educa- 
tion; Philosophy of Education; Pre-School and Primary 
Education; Professional Education; Religious Educa- 
tion; Rural Education; School Law; Sciences and Mathe- 
matics; Secondary Education; Social Studies; Statistics, 
Tests and Measurements; Teacher Personnel; Visual 
and Auditory Education; Vocational and Industrial 
Education; In the Lay Magazines; Other Books Received. 


Because of the limitations of space, few single 
issues contain abstracts in every category, but a bal- 
ance between the numbers in various categories is 
maintained over the whole year’s publication. 
Book abstracts average 23 per cent of the total 
number of abstracts. 


TABLE II 


RANK ORDER OF MAGAZINES ABSTRACTED IN 
EDUCATION ABSTRACTS 








Rank 
Order 


No. of 


Magazines ya 





111 
98 
92 
89 
80 
77 
77 


School and Society 
Education 
School Review 
Journal of Educational Research 
Educational Method 
Journal of Educational Sociology 
Elementary School Journal 
Progressive Education 67 
Journal of Higher Education 67 
Educational Record 63 
Teachers College Record 59 
Occupations 58 
Journal of Home Economics 52 
California Journal of Secondary Education 50 
Clearing House 47 
Nation’s Schools 47 
Journal of Experimental Education 46 
Journal of Health and Physical Education 43 
U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 43 
Journal of Genetic Psychology 41 
Journal of Negro Education 35 
Social Frontier 35 
Childhood Education 35 
Mathematics Teacher 34 
Journal of Adult Education 32 
Research Bulletin, Ohio State University 30 
The School Executive 29 
Science Education 29 
California Journal of Elementary Edu- 
cation 28 
Peabody Journal of Education 27 
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The editors of Education Abstracts select articles 
which they believe to be worth while, and assign 
them to members of the staff. This staff is com- 
posed of men selected for interest and ability in 
special fields. There is quite a large board of 
cooperating abstractors. The abstracts are signed. 

The Education Digest, published monthly, 
September through May, prints about 20 digests 
in each issue. The policy of Education Digest, as 
stated, is: ‘Articles are chosen because of their 
significance, interest, timeliness, probable effect on 


TABLE III 


RANK ORDER OF MAGAZINES DIGESTED IN THE 
EDUCATION DIGEST 








Rank 


No. of 
Order 


Digests 


34 
22 
22 
21 
20 
20 
19 
18 
18 


Magazines 





School and Society 

School Review 

Clearing House 

Nation's Schools 

California Journal of Secondary Education 

Progressive Education 

Journal of Educational Sociology 

Elementary School Journal 

English Journal 

School Life 18 

Social Frontier 18 

Educational Record 17 

Education 16 

Childhood Education 15 

Journal of Higher Education 15 

Occupations 15 

School Executive 15 

Teachers College Record 14 

Secondary School Principals Bulletin 13 

Educational Method 13 

University of Michigan Education Bul- 
letin 11 

Social Education 10 

Curriculum Journal 

Mathematics Teacher 

Harvard Educational Review 

Junior College Journal 

Journal of Adult Education 

Social Studies 

Educational Administration and Super- 
vision 


Modern Language Journal 
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educational practice, and practical application.” 
The editor, however, conceives these broadly, for 
in a letter to one of the writers, he has said “‘no 
hard and fast criteria have been established.” In 
brochure advertising the statement is made: ‘Each 
month the editors choose a score or more of the 
most important and interesting articles from the 
leading educational magazines and reports, and 
publish them in condensed form, retaining the 
main points and the style of the original.” The 
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TABLE IV 


RELATIVE RANKS OF THE 48 JOURNALS IN THE 
FIRST 30 RANKS 











Appearance 


Magazines in Digests 


Rank Order in 





Loyola 


Education Digest | py, sional Digest 


Education Abstracts 








School and Society 

School Review 

Educational Method 

Journal of Educational Sociology 

Elementary School Journal 

Journal of Higher Education 

Educational Record 

Teachers College Record 

Occupations 

California Journal of Secondary Education 

Clearing House 

Nation's Schools 

Mathematics Teacher 

Education 

Journal of Educational Research 

Progressive Education 

Journal of Experimental Education 

Journal of Negro Education 

Social Frontier 

Childhood Education 

Journal of Adult Education 

Social Education 

School Executive 

Educational Administration and Supervision | 

Educational Method 

Peabody Journal of Education 

Journal of Home Economics 

Journal of Health and Physical Education 

U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 

Journal of Genetic Psychology 

American School Board Journal 

Journal of Educational Psychology 

The Phi Delta Kappan 

British Journal of Educational Psychology 

Pedagogical Seminary & Journal of Genetic | 
Psychology 

Journal of the National Education Associ- 
ation 

English Journal 

School Life 

Secondary School Principals Bulletin 

University of Michigan Education Bulletin | 

Curriculum Journal 

Harvard Educational Review 

Junior College Journal 

Social Studies 

High Points 

Research Quarterly, American Association | 
for Health and Physical Education 

Research Bulletin, Ohio State University 

California Journal of Elementary Education 

Science Education 
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26 
29 
27 











editors do not look for articles in any select group 
of magazines but “attempt to cover all periodicals 
in the field and others as well.’’ Some statistics 
on the sources of their material appeared in the 
February, 1940, number of The Digest. 


* Wilkins, W. D., and Printy, Ann A., “Whence Come 
the Condensations?”’ Vol. V, No. 6, back cover. 


Articles in The Education Digest are not classi- 
fied or subsumed under any category. The manag- 
ing editor and his staff apparently do most, if not 
all, of the abstracting. The abstracts are not 
signed. There is a section on educational news 
and also one on new books, the latter merely being 
listed. The back cover is generally given over to 





WHO'S WHO AMONG THE MAGAZINES 


description of various events in the field of 
education. 

The general purposes of the three digest maga- 
zines are thus seen to be similar, although some 
differences in emphasis will become apparent 
as the types of articles selected are examined 
carefully. 

In an earlier paragraph of this article it was 
shown that first place was given to School and 
Society. The School Review ranks 2nd in Loyola 
Digest and Education Digest; and 3rd in Educa- 
tion Abstracts. It will be seen from an examina- 
tion of Tables I, II, and III, that after the 2nd 
rank, the relative positions of the various maga- 
zines change considerably. 

For instance, The Elementary School Journal is 
third in rank in the Loyola Digest, but drops to 6th 
place in Education Abstracts, and to 8th rank in 
Education Digest. The Clearing House in in rank 
2 in Education Digest; but only in rank 15 in Edu- 
cation Abstracts and is 10th in the Loyola Educa- 
tional Digest. Other changes are apparent from 
an examination of the 3 tables. 

It is interesting to note that in the first 31 ranks 
tabulated for the 3 digest magazines, 14 maga- 
zines appear in all 3 sets of tabulations, 12 appear 
in 2 of the 3, and 23 are found in only 1 list. The 
number of times that a magazine appears in the 
3 lists, and its rank order in each list, can be de- 
termined from an examination of Table IV. 

If those magazines which appear only on one 
list are ignored for the time being, it seems sig- 
nificant that 26 magazines should have been 
chosen by either 2 or 3 of the digest magazine edi- 
tors for inclusion in the list of magazines chosen 
most often for abstracting and digesting. 

Of the 49 journals comprising the first 30 
ranks in the three tabulations, 9 are published by 
or in connection with the activities of schools or 
departments of education. These are: The School 
Review, The Elementary School Journal, The 
Journal of Higher Education, Teachers College 
Record, and The Journal of Educational Sociology, 
each of which appears on all three lists; The Pea- 
body Journal of Education, The University of 
Michigan Educational Bulletin, The Harvard Edu- 
cational Review, and the Research Bulletin of the 
Ohio State University. 

Several departments of the National Education 
Association are represented by their journals in 
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these tabulations, namely: the American Educa- 
tional Research Association, the Department of 
Secondary School Principals, and the American 
Association for Health and Physical Education. 
From an examination of the 4 tables above it is 
fairly apparent that not only are the general ma- 
terials of education given space in the digest maga- 
zines, but also the more detailed areas of special 
interest. All levels of school life are represented in 
this list of 49 as evidenced by the appearance of 
The Elementary School Journal, The School Re- 
view, The Junior College Journal, The Journal of 
Higher Education, and The Journal of Adult Edu- 
cation. The special interests of administrators, 
school board members, classroom teachers, super- 
visors, and professors of education are all provided 
for in the magazines tabulated in the three lists. 

All of the magazines included in this list of 49 
with the exceptions of THE PH! DELTA KaPPAN, 
The University of Michigan Educational Bulletin, 
and the Ohio State University Research Bulletin, 
are among the 150 indexed in The Education In- 
dex. Since the data for this article were gathered, 
however, THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN has been 
added to the list of magazines indexed in The 
Education Index. 


TABLE V 


TOTAL NUMBER OF ABSTRACTS FROM THE 
HIGHEST RANKING JOURNALS 


Total Number 
of Digests 


229 
187 
159 
115 
114 
112 








Issues 
Annually 


School and Society 52 
School Review 10 
Elementary School Journal 10 
Educational Method 8 
Education 10 
Journal of Educational Research 
Teachers College Record 108 
Journal of Educational Sociology 106 
Educational Record 97 
Journal of Higher Education 89 
Clearing House 88 
Progressive Education 87 


Magazines 














During the period 1936-1940, 5,388 magazine 
articles were abstracted or digested in the 3 digest 
magazines. Of this number, 1,491, or more than 
27 per cent, were chosen from the 12 magazines 
listed in Table V, and 2,674 were selected from 
the 49 magazines comprising the first 30 ranks 
in the 3 magazines. Most of the remaining 380 
magazines in education are represented by 1 or 2 
abstracts, and many of them are not represented 
at all. 
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and digests from a group of 48 magazines when 
there are more than 421 educational periodicals 
published in the United States brings to mind 
some interesting speculations. Of these, certainly 
one of the first is the basis for selecting magazine 
articles for abstracting. Some indication as to the 
nature of these bases has been given earlier in this 
article in the statements of the editors of the digest 
magazines. These included—for Loyola Educa- 
tional Digest—'‘‘material useful for professors and 
college students and hence useful for teachers and 
administrators”; for Education Abstracts—“intro- 
duction to the significant literature in education’’; 
and for The Education Digest—"‘significant and 
timely articles.” All 3 of the digest magazines are 
edited for a nationwide audience. It is apparent 
that not much attention has been paid to the jour- 
nals of the state and local educational associations, 
or at least that not many articles have been selected 
from them, although there are at least 169 of such 
magazines being published, according to the 1939 
directory of the Educational Press Association. 
The Loyola Educational Digest has selected articles 
from only one of the state educational association 
journals, and none from any of the local associa- 
tion magazines. Two city association journals and 
2 state association journals have been represented 
by digests in The Education Digest; while the 
editors of Education Abstracts have selected arti- 
cles from the journals of 3 city associations and 
9 state associations. The relatively local range of 
interest in the articles published in these associ- 
ation journals undoubtedly is a major factor in 
their being excluded from the pages of the digest 
magazines. 

Although many of the journals of national or- 
ganizations of teachers, such as the National 
Education Association, the teachers of English, 
and others, are well represented in all 3 digest 
magazines, articles from The American Teacher, 
the official journal of the American Federation of 
Teachers, have been abstracted only in Education 
Abstracts (9) and The Education Digest (3). 

It is obvious that many more comparisons and 
correlated statements could be made from the 
data which are assembled in Tables I-V, but space 
limitations prevent their further consideration. 
Certain speculations concerning the significance 
of the tabulations and the selection which they rep- 
resent can be profitably entertained at this point. 


The selection of nearly one-half of all abstracts 








That the names of certain magazines should 
appear so frequently in the 3 digest magazines 
would seem to indicate a rather marked amount 
of agreement among the 3 editors as to the rela- 
tive worth of the educational journals. 

Conversely, a scrutiny of the names of the 20 
highest ranking journals in these tabulations shows 
that they are all well known to educators, indicat- 
ing probably that the digest editors selected articles 
from journals which they knew by experience to 
be familiar to their readers. This means a double 
selection; by the editors of the journals in the first 
instance, and by the editors of the digest maga- 
zines in the second. 

From the material available it seems apparent 
that the choice of articles to be abstracted or di- 
gested is primarily, if not solely, the responsibility 
of the editor or associate editor in direct charge of 
the editorial work of the magazine. Suggestions 
concerning specific articles and advice about gen- 
eral policy are offered by contributing and advis- 
ory editors, but the burden of responsibility seems 
to rest rather directly upon the individual in charge 
of the publication. Without being, or seeming to 
be, unduly critical of this policy, it seems fair to 
raise at least 2 questions concerning it. 

The first is: how many of the more than 420 
educational periodicals does the editor examine in 
his search for abstractable material? The second 
is: how thorough a search is or can be made of the 
magazines that are available? 

Although the 3 magazines which are being con- 
sidered here have abstracted more than 5,300 
articles during the past 5 years, they do not singly 
or collectively constitute a complete abstracting or 
indexing service to the periodical literature of edu- 
cation in the United States. There is no magazine 
or group of magazines which does supply such a 
complete service, although the research worker in 
education needs badly such a complete service. 
The Education Index lists only 150 magazines, all 
of which are included in the magazines selected for 
abstracting by the digest magazines. 

The 3 digest magazines, while their abstracting 
service does not cover the whole field of educa- 
tional journalism, and while the selection of 
articles for abstracting in them is primarily the 
work of one man for each magazine, still provide 
abstracts and digests of large numbers of articles 
from what experience has shown to be the signifi- 
cant and carefully edited journals in education. 








BURBANK’S DEFENSE PROGRAM 


In an early paragraph of this article the as- 
sumption was made that there is a direct relation- 
ship between the general value of a magazine 
article and its selection for abstracting in one or 
more of the digest magazines. The data which 
have been assembled, indicating as they do a rather 
high degree of agreement amongst the 3 digest 
magazines, which agreement is in accord with 
other judgments such as inclusion in Education 
Index, would seem to lead fairly to the war- 
rantability of the initial assumption. 

The digest magazines meet a wide variety of 
interests at most levels of education. The regu- 
lar reader of one or more of them should become 
aware of the major problems and trends in the 
whole field of education and gain a greater under- 
standing of his own field, widened by a perspective 
of the whole. 


Learning Ways of Democracy 
(Continued from page 104) 


cellence, as follows: (1) the routine level; (2) the 
imitative level; and (3) the constructive level. 

Many excellent examples of the attempts of dif- 
ferent school systems to bring about a more democratic 
education are presented. Concrete examples of actual 
programs in action are presented and make the book 
highly interesting reading. All in all, Learning the 
Ways of Democracy is a stimulating and helpful book 
which should serve a real need in American education. 


Burbank’s Defense Program 


By HOMER D. FETTY* 
As democracy has been challenged! Can 


our citizens function in an emergency defense 
program and compete successfully with the totalitar- 
ian powers? Here is the answer of one school system. 
On May 10, Germany moved into Belgium and 
Holland. On May 28, the president appointed the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Council. On June 23, Con- 
gress appropriated fifteen million dollars to be used 
in a national program of industrial training. On July 
1, the schools of the nation went into action. By July 
15, thirty thousand students were enrolled. By the 
end of the month this number had been increased to 
eighty thousand. The schools of America were on 
their way toward training the skilled workers neces- 
sary to produce the fifty thousand planes, two-ocean 


* Homer D. Fetty, Director of Vocational Education, Bur- 
bank, Calif., City Schools, is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 
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navy, tanks, guns, and ammunition essential to na- 
tional defense. Since the end of July, the training 
program for workers has continued even more rapidly. 

' An excellent example of this cooperation with fed- 
eral defense plans is offered in the schools of Burbank, 
California. Burbank, located about ten miles from 
Los Angeles, is a city of about forty thousand people. 
The problem of training men effectively for national 
defense is vital because of the proximity of large air- 
craft factories. 

In the first week of July, one thousand and six Bur- 
bank men enrolled for industrial training. On July 
15, two thousand one hundred were in training classes, 
and two thousand seven hundred and eighty enrolled 
by July 31. Now more than five thousand men are 
enrolled in one hundred and thirty classes. Forty dif- 
ferent trades are being taught, with some of the shops 
in use day and night. The new shop building at John 
Burroughs Junior High School never closes its doors. 

Although approximately five hundred communities 
of all sizes are participating in this defense project, 
Burbank now has in operation the largest aircraft 
training program and the third largest vocational 
program of the nation. 

The majority of the one hundred and thirty classes 
are for the purpose of training men already employed 
in industry—to help them to increase their knowledge 
and skill on their daily jobs, or to broaden their ex- 
perience in learning other trades which will make 
them more useful and adaptable in defense industries. 
In addition to these classes, pre-employment classes in 
such fields as riveting and sheet metal work have been 
organized specifically for high school graduates be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and twenty-five who are 
not employed and.who have not had the opportunity 
to learn a trade. Over five hundred Burbank boys 
have been placed in industry since the first of July. 

These achievements are an outgrowth of the sincere 
effort of the Burbank Board of Education to cooperate 
with the National Defense Advisory Council. The 
Board of Education has made available buildings and 
equipment ; the federal government is paying the cost 
of teachers’ salaries, instructional supplies, supervision, 
and incidental expenses. 

In this defense program the National Advisory 
Committee is profiting by lessons learned in the last 
World War when sixty-one thousand men were 
trained during a seventeen-month period. Since then, 
the federal government has spent one billion dollars in 
the development of vocational schools, with which 
now, twenty-three years later, more men have been 
trained in the first two months of our present program 
than during the seventeen months of the last World 
War. Is not this a success story for democracy ? 





Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Personal and Professional 


Guy WINFRED BAILEY, president of the University 
of Vermont, died on October 22. 


W. W. BrickMAN, instructor on the faculty of the 
Mesivta Talmudical High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has also been appointed a lecturer in the School of 
Education, New York University. 


WittiaM A. BRANDENBURG, who died on Octo- 
ber 29, was president of Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburg. 

OrviLLE G. Brim,* professor of elementary educa- 
tion at Ohio State University, Columbus, since 1923, 
has resigned because of ill health. 


Harry J. CARMAN has been elected president of 
the New York Adult Education Council, succeeding 
the late JOHN H. FINLEY. Mr. Carman is professor 
of history at Columbia University. 


WiL.iaAM G. Carr* is now associate secretary of 
the National Education Association, Washington, 
D. C. His successor as director of research is FRANK 
HUuBBARD.* 

FRANK Copy,* superintendent of Detroit public 
schools, was honored at a dinner and program spon- 
sored by region one of the Michigan Education Asso- 
ciation on October 24. He has been a schoolmaster in 
the city of Detroit for fifty years. 


The new executive secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals is Pau E. 
ELICKER.* Headquarters of the association have 
been moved from Chicago to the office of the National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


The president of Duke University, Durham, N. C., 
WILLIAM PRESTON Few, died on October 16, 1940 
after a brief illness. R. L. FLowers has been named 
acting president. 


CHARLES R. FosTER, JR.,* formerly associate pro- 
fessor of education, Rutgers University, is now dean 
of the school of education, University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 


FRANK C. FosTER was inaugurated as president of 
the Asheville College, Asheville, N. C. on October 
29. On the same occasion the control of the college, 
formerly the Asheville Normal and Teacher's Col- 
lege, was transferred from the Board of National Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church to a local board of 
trustees headed by WILLIAM J. CockE, JR. 


(Material for this section of THE PH1 DettTa KapPPaAN is 
obtained from several hundred magazines, newspapers, press 
bureau releases, chapter news letters and private letters. 
While the editors check as many of these items as possible, 
it seems inevitable that some errors will occur. We will 
appreciate the calling to our attention of any such errors. 
—P. M. C.) 


CALVIN GRIEDER,* formerly of the University of 
Buffalo, has been appointed to the newly created pro- 
fessorship of schooi administration, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Colorado, Boulder. 


WiILLiAM McGurFFEy HEPBURN, formerly profes- 
sor of law at the University of Alabama, has become 
associate secretary in the Washington offices of the 
American Association of University Professors. His 
work will in large part be concerned with the Asso- 
ciation’s Committee A on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure, of which he is a member. 


FRED W. Hos er,* dean, Canal Zone Junior Col- 
lege and principal of the Balboa High School, has 
been named principal of the Public Service Institute, 
Pennsylvania State Department of Public Instruction. 
SiGURD E. Esser,* formerly assistant principal, will 
become acting principal, Balboa High School. 


RAYMOND KUHLEN* has succeeded Maurice E. 
TROYER* as assistant professor of education, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Jay Ky te, director of admissions, Washburn Col- 
lege, Topeka, Kans., has resigned. 


IvAN C. MILHOous* has accepted appointment at 
the Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, as head 
of the department of education and psychology. 


JaMEs C. MILLER,* professor of educational ad- 
ministration in the School of Education, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, died on September 30. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL has been named lecturer at the 
Barnes Foundation, Merion, Pa. The controversial 
question of his appointment as a teacher at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York has been dropped by 
the New York City board of higher education. 


On March 1, 1941, J. C. RYAN, professor of educa- 
tion and head of the department of education of the 
University of Alaska, College, Alaska, will succeed 
ANTHONY E. KARNES* as commissioner of educa- 
tion of the Territory of Alaska. 


The acting president of Central State Teachers Col- 
lege, Stevens Point, Wis., ERNEsT T. SmiTH,* died 
on September 28. 
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MarGARET R. SMITH is now assistant professor of 
education and counselor, Wayne University, Detroit. 


Lesuig G. ST1ER,* formerly vice-principal of the 
Frank Wiggins Trade School, Los Angeles, Calif., 
has been appointed to the principalship of the school. 
The Wiggins School, the largest trade school in the 
United States, is conducting an extensive program of 
training skilled workers for national defense. 


LYNN E. STOCKWELL,* supervisor of trade and 
industrial teacher training and lecturer in education, 
Division of Vocational Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, maintained by the State Department 
of Education in cooperation with the University died 
in August, 1940. He had been secretary-treasurer of 
the California Industrial Education Association for 
several years and was active in work of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 


The director of vocational education, San Diego, 
Calif., schools, J. GRAHAM SULLIVAN,* was formerly 
on the faculty of the San Francisco Junior College. 
He replaces HARRY A. TIEMANN, who has returned 
to his position as director of vocational education, 
Colorado State Department of Education. 


H. A. Tape,* formerly principal, Lincoln Con- 
solidated Training School of Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, has been named president of the 
Northern State Teachers College, Marquette, Mich., 
succeeding WEBSTER H. PEARCE. 


The U. S. Office of Education announces the ap- 
pointment of ANTHONY C. TUCKER* as consultant 
on tests and measurements. He was formerly super- 
visor of statistics and research, World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers, N. Y. 


RANDOLPH WEBSTER,* formerly on the staff of 
the School of Education, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, has been appointed as assistant professor of 
physical education, West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town. He is also chairman of its Graduate Committee 
in Physical Education and Director of the Service 
Program. A. A. JAMES* will assume his duties in 
the undergraduate physical education program and 
advisory services to Michigan men students. 


RALPH W. WEsTcorTT,* district sales manager of 
Bird & Son, Inc., has been elected trustee of the Oak 
Park and River Forest high school district and secre- 
tary of the board. He previously served two three- 
year terms as trustee of the River Forest, Ill. elemen- 
tary school district. 


Jay TALMADGE WRIGHT,* instructor in the teach- 
ing of social sciences, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has become director of Trinity School, 
Athens, Ala. 
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Meetings and Conferences 


DECEMBER 4-6—Fourth School Broadcast Confer- 
ence. Congress Hotel, Chicago. Closing session open 
to the public: banquet, with Lyman Bryson, George 
Denny, and Raymond Gram Swing; subject, “Meth- 
ods by Which Radio Implements Democracy.” 


DECEMBER 5-6—Commemoration Conference, The 
Society for the Advancement of Management. Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City. Theme: “The Prob- 
lems of Business Management and Public Adminis- 
tration in a Period of Industrial Preparedness; An 
Appraisal of Past Contributions and Present Poten- 
tialities of Scientific Management, Twenty-Five Years 
after the Death of Frederick W. Taylor.” 


DECEMBER 16-18—American Vocational Associa- 
tion. San Francisco. 


DECEMBER 26-27—American Student Health As- 
sociation. Ann Arbor, Mich. 


DECEMBER 26-28—Pi Gamma Mu, National Social 
Science Honor Society, Trustee Meeting; luncheon for 
members, December 28. Chicago. 


DECEMBER 27-29—American Sociological Society. 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

DECEMBER 27-30—American Library Association 
Midwinter Conference. Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


DECEMBER 27-30—American Political Science As- 
sociation. Palmer House, Chicago. 


DECEMBER 27-31—Association of American Geog- 
raphers. Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. 


DECEMBER 27-JANUARY 2—American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Hotel Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia. 


DECEMBER 30-31—College Physical Education As- 
sociation. Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 
Theme: The Contribution of College Health and 
Physical Education to National Defense. 


DECEMBER 30-31—National Collegiate Athletic 
Association. Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 


DECEMBER 30-JANUARY 1—National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. Baton Rouge, La. 


JANUARY 9-10—Association of American Colleges ; 
annual meeting. Hotel Huntingdon, Pasadena, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 19-22—National Vocational Guidance 
Conference. Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 20-21—Inter-American Bibliographical 
and Library Association. Washington, D. C. 


FEBRUARY 20-22—International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children. Hotel New Yorker, New York. 
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FEBRUARY 21-22—National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. Chelsea Hotel, Atlantic City. 


FEBRUARY 22-27—American Association of School 
Administrators. Atlantic City. 


FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 1—American Association of 
Junior Colleges. Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Program 
themes: terminal education and place of the junior 
college in education for national defense. 


MARCH 14-15—Seventeenth Annual Junior High- 
School Conference of New York University, Wash- 
ington Square, New York City. Theme: Junior High 
School and Total Defense. 


MARCH 16-22—North Central Music Educators 
Conference; joint meeting with Iowa Music Educa- 
tors Association, Des Moines. 


MARCH 26-29—North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


MARCH 27-29—Northwest Music Educators Con- 
ference, in cooperation with the Eastern Washington 
Music Educators Club. Spokane. 


Aprit 6-9—California-Western Music Educators 
Conference. San Jose, Calif. 


APRIL 7-9—Conference on Consumer Education. 
Stephens College, Institute for Consumer Education, 
Columbia, Mo. 


APRIL 16-19—Southwestern Music Educators Con- 
ference; with the Kansas Music Educators Association. 
Wichita, Kans. 


APRIL 23-26—Southern Conference for Music Edu- 
cation. Place to be announced. 


APRIL 30-May 3—American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; joint 
meeting with the Eastern District. Atlantic City. 


May 2-3—American Council on Education, annual 
meeting. Washington, D. C. 


May 2-7—Eastern Music Educators Conference; 
joint meeting with the Department of Music of the 
New Jersey Education Association, in combination 
with the National School Music Competition-Festival 
for Region Four. Atlantic City. 


May 5-7—Institute for Education by Radio. Desh- 
ler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JUNE 19-25—American Library Association Annual 
Conference. Boston. 


JUNE 29-JULY 3—National Education Association, 
annual meeting. Boston. 


JuLy 8-12—Forty-eighth Annual Study Conference 
for Teachers of Young Children, Association for 
Childhood Education. Oakland, Calif. 
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Colleges and Universities 


SPECIAL COURSES for the intensive training of over 
30,000 students with technical backgrounds, to meet 
future needs of both industry and government in 
carrying out the defense program, will be given at 
government expense in qualifying educational insti- 
tutions, according to an announcement by Paul V. 
McNutt, administrator of the Federal Security Agency. 
Allotments will be made to the cooperating institu- 
tions from the $9,000,000 voted by Congress in the 
recent supplementary defense appropriation act. 

All instruction will be of college grade, but the 
special courses requiring from two to eight months 
of study will concentrate upon training of immediate 
application to specific defense jobs. 

Actual and potential needs will determine the spe- 
cific courses to be offered. The first courses will be 
designed to forestall potential shortages of inspectors 
of materials, chemicals, explosives, instruments, and 
power units; designers of machinery, aircraft power 
plants, etc.; production engineers and supervisors; 
physical metallurgists; marine engineers and naval 
architects. The program will not conflict with voca- 
tional training courses, also administered by the Of- 
fice of Education through state boards for vocational 
education, or with regular undergraduate courses. 
About one hundred fifty engineering schools in state 
universities, land-grant colleges, and private colleges 
and universities are eligible. As the program develops, 
arrangements will be made to facilitate the place- 
ment of students in defense positions as they com- 
plete their training, by direct contacts between en- 
gineering schools and nearby industries, and through 
the facilities of state and federal employment offices 
and the United States Civil Service Commission. 

The Advisory Committee on Engineering Training 
for National Defense is cooperating in the develop- 
ment of the program. Members are: Andrey A. Pot- 
ter, dean, school of engineering, Purdue University, 
chairman; H. P. Hammond, dean of engineering, 
Pennsylvania State College; Thorndike Saville, dean 
of engineering, New York University; B. M. Woods, 
Department of Mechanical Engineering, University 
of California; F. L. Bishop, secretary of the Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Education; R. E. 
Doherty, president, Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
Gibb Gilchrist, dean of engineering, Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas; W. O. Hotchkiss, presi- 
dent, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; R. S. McBride, 
consulting engineer, Washington, D. C.; C. C. Wil- 
liams, president, Lehigh University; and Allen W. 
Horton, Jr., on leave from the Standard Oil Company 
of California, secretary and administrative assistant 
to the director of the program. 
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INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT, OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Howakrb L. BEAviIs, in his inaugural address as the 
seventh ptesident of Ohio State University, stated his 
philosophy of the University’s task as “to fit to each 
student’s need such a selection of school pursuits as 
shall enable him to build a cultural and educational 
background for the life work he means to follow.” 
Though many courses are already available as the raw 
material, the University needs to know more about 
vocational requirements and how to help the student 
select his studies. Such a program can be achieved 
without regimentation or compulsion. Dr. Beavis re- 
affirmed his belief in the vital significance of educa- 
tion and Ohio University’s willingness to accept its 
obligations to render service to students and the gen- 
eral public, noting that the expansion of government 
activities and the intricate character of modern public 
service create a demand for trained public servants 
and an educated electorate. 

Clarence A. Dykstra, president of the University 
of Wisconsin and director of the National Selective 
Service System, asserted that public education today 
cannot “‘retire to the ivory tower and watch the world 
go by. It requires the boldest thought, it invites the 
highest talent, and it must needs gear itself to the 
cultural destiny of the nation. It must be prepared to 
fight for its freedom or it cannot serve the national 
interest in the day of rapid change.” 

James B. Conant, president of Harvard University, 
cited the state university as the most important educa- 
tional development of the past hundred years. Pro- 
viding each youth with the kind of education which 
meets his needs is a major problem for continuance 
of a classless society. With it comes an even more 
difficult task—that of determining what sort of gen- 
eral education shall be given to those who pursue the 
different vocations. “If general education is to be of 
significance, it must be integrated with a professional 
or vocational training of the boy or girl at hand.” 

Through university history, “universities have 
flourished when their teachings were relevant to the 
times; universities have withered when they clung to 
outworn disciplines and traditions.” 

Raymond A. Kent, president, University of Louis- 
ville, discussed the university's responsibility in 
teacher-training in a conference on “The University 
and the Social Services” preceding the inauguration of 
Dr. Beavis. He stated that a teacher today must be one 
of wide interests and knowledge; and the training for 
this teacher is the responsibility, primarily, of the uni- 
versity. He condemned the overemphasis which has 
been given to subject matter and to the psychological 
study of the child. 


Public Schools 


A po.icy for public school systems in regard to 
requests for deferment of training for their employees 
who may be drafted for military service has been for- 
mulated by the National Committee on Education 
and Defense through conferences with Selective Serv- 
ice officials in Washington. Summaries have ap- 
peared in the news bulletins issued by the Detroit, 
Lansing, Michigan, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and other 
public school systems, as follows: 

The school board desires both to aid-national de- 
fense and to maintain the effectiveness of the schools 
at high level. National defense may include not only 
military preparedness but also the protection and de- 
velopment of the school. The Selective Service Act 
of 1940 provides for deferment from training of 
“those men whose employment in industry, agricul- 
ture, or other occupations or employment, or whose 
activity in other endeavors is found . . . to be neces- 
sary to the maintenance of national health, safety or 
interest.” 

In Selective Service Regulations, Volume 3, 351, it 
is stated that a registrant shall be considered a “‘neces- 
sary man”’ in industry, business, employment, agricul- 
tural pursuit, governmental service, or in any other 
service or endeavor only when he is employed, cannot 
be satisfactorily replaced, or his removal would cause 
a material loss of effectiveness. 

As an employer, the school board may properly 
request local draft boards to grant deferment of cer- 
tain employees on the above basis. In making such 
requests it is suggested that the following policies 
be observed: 

1. In the case of an employee whose service in the 
schools would probably contribute more fully to 
“maintenance of the national health, safety, and in- 
terest” than his service in the armed forces, the school 
board would feel free to request deferment without 
prejudice to the patriotism of the board or of the 
employee. 

2. No considerations of mere administrative con- 
venience would justify a request for deferment of an 
employee. 

3. No request for deferment would be justified if 
a reasonably competent temporary substitute for the 
employee is available. 


THE PuysicaL Epucator, official publication of 
Phi Epsilon Kappa, fraternity affiliated with the 
American Association for Health and Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, made its first appearance in 
October, 1940. It will be published quarterly from 
editorial and executive offices in Indianapolis, Ind. 
Copies will be sent to all members of the fraternity 
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who are in good standing and to others for $1.50 
annual subscription fee. Single copies will be priced 
at 35c. The editor is R. R. Schreiber of Indianapolis. 
Assistant editors are K. W. Bookwalter, L. B. Cheno- 
weth, A. A. Esslinger, Grover Mueller, and Carl 
Schrader. 

Among feature articles in the October issue are: 
“What Constitutes Negligence in the Conduct of the 
Program of Health and Physical Education?” by 
Harry N. Rosenfield; ‘The New Challenge to Physi- 
cal Education,” by James E. Rogers; ‘Physical Exer- 
cise Therapy in Mental Hospitals of the Veterans 
Administration,” by John E. Davis; and “Are We 
Ready to Teach?” by J. W. Kistler. 

One section contains papers prepared by upper 
division and graduate students majoring in physical 
education in teacher training institutions in California. 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION has now 
affiliated with the twenty national organizations mak- 
ing up the National Commission on Co-Operative Cur- 
riculum Planning, which represents teachers in nearly 
all special subject fields. 

Chapters already prepared for inclusion in the first 
report of the commission to be published early in 
1941 emphasize the social and personal needs of 
youth. The modern foreign language report empha- 
sizes the necessity of studying the cultural develop- 
ment of foreign nations and cultural resources of the 
nationality groups in our country. The journalism re- 
port discusses such basic social problems as the control 
of communication and analysis of propaganda. The 
school library report describes a program for utiliza- 
tion of school resources in answering youth’s ques- 
tions about himself and society. The home economics 
report deals with problems of family living. 


PART-TIME FARMING and part-time industrial em- 
ployment combine to produce a wholesome family life 
and a sound basis for an educational program, accord- 
ing to a survey just completed by Ray Fife and H. G. 
Kenestrick, Agricultural Education Department, Ohio 
State University. 

The survey was made in three agricultural-indus- 
trial areas in Stark County, Ohio, to provide factors 
for the reorganization of the high school, young far- 
mer and adult farmer vocational courses in the schools. 

Eighty per cent of the 250 students who answered 
the question as to choice of occupations selected other 
than “white-collar” jobs. Eighty-eight per cent pre- 
ferred to live in the’ country, and 78 per cent desired 
to engage in part-time farming. The surveys recom- 
mend increased attention to occupational guidance, 
special attention to pre-vocational courses, leading to 
education in the skilled trades and engineering pro- 
fessions, and separate unit agricultural courses. 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


Education on Air and Screen 


The following schedules* are those listing pro- 
grams of special interest to school people which are 
being released over the three major networks during 
December. The list will be added to from time to 
time. See your local newspapers for program changes 
and special features. 

SUNDAY 


11:15-11:30 a. m.—Northwestern University Review- 
ing Stand—MBS. 

11:30-12:00 a. m.—Music and American Youth— 
NBC Red. 

12:00-1:00 p. m.—Radio City Music Hall—NBC 
Blue. 

12:30-1:00 p. m.—Wings Over America—NBC Red. 

1:00-1:15 p. m.—I’m an American, produced in co- 
operation with the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service of the U. S. Department of Justice—NBC 
Blue. 

:00-3:30 p. m.—New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
—CBS. 

:30-2:00 p. m.—On Your Job, based on research by 
Frank E. Hill of the American Association for 
Adult Education, produced in cooperation with the 
National Vocational Guidance Association—NBC 
Red. 

:00-2:15 p. m.—American Pilgrimage, broadcasts 
from the homes of authors. Album of pictures and 
text available—NBC Blue. 

2:30-3:00 p. m.—University of Chicago Round Table 
—NBC Red. 

2:30-2:45 p. m.—Foreign Policy Association—NBC 
Blue. 

3:00-4:00 p. m.—Great Plays, drama guide available 
—NBC Blue. 

:30-3:45 p. m.—H. V. Kaltenborn—NBC Red. 

:30-5:00 p. m.—Invitation to Learning, discussion 
of great books by Mark Van Doren, Huntington 
Cairns, and Allen Tate—CBS. 

:30-5:00 p. m.—Pageant of Art, produced in co- 
operation with the Metropolitan Museum of Art— 
NBC Red. 

5:00-5:30 p. m.—Metropolitan Opera Auditions— 
NBC Red. 

7:00-7:15 p. m.—Drew Pearson and Robert Allen— 
NBC Blue. 

8:00-8:30 p. m.—Helen Hayes Theatre, excerpts 
from great plays, adapted specially by leading play- 
wrights—CBS. 

8:00-8:45 p. m.—American Forum of the Air—MBS. 

8:00-9:00 p. m.—Sunday Evening Hour—CBS. 


* All programs are listed on Eastern Standard time. 





KEEPING ABREAST OF THE TIMES 


8:45-9:00 p. m.—Dorothy Thompson—MBS. 

10:30-11:00 p. m.—The World Is Yours, produced 
in cooperation with the U. S. Office of Education 
and the Smithsonian Institution—NBC Red. 


MONDAY 


9:15-9:45 a. m.—Americans at Work, dramatic ma- 
terial on production of vital commodities. Part of 
American School of the Air; the School is also 
heard in the Central Time zone from 2:30 to 2:55 
p- m., CST; in the Mountain Time zone from 9:30 
to 10:00 a. m., MST; and in the Pacific Time zone 
from 2:00 to 2:30 p. m., PST. Teachers’ manual on 
request—CBS. 

12:30-1:15 p. m.—National Farm and Home Hour, 
produced in cooperation with the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Monday through Saturday—-NBC 
Blue. 

5:00-5:15 p. m.—Set Sail, children’s program, Mon- 
day through Friday—NBC Blue. 

7:15-7:30 p. m.—Radio Magic, interpretation of ra- 
dio phenomena—NBC Blue. 

9:00-10:00 p. m.—Wake Up America, forum on cur- 
rent topics—MBS. 

10:30-11:00 p. m.—National Radio Forum—NBC 
Blue. 


TUESDAY 


9:15-9:45 a. m.—Wellsprings of Music, conducted by 
Alan Lomax and Philip James. Part of American 
School of the Air—CBS. 

2:30-3:00 p. m.—School of the Air, produced in co- 
operation with the University of Kentucky, Tuesday 
through Friday—MBS. 

2:30-3:00 p. m.—U. S. Army Band—NBC Blue. 

7:45-8:00 p. m.—H. V. Kaltenborn, also Thursday, 
Saturday—NBC Red. 

10:00-10:15 p. m.—Raymond Gram Swing—MBS. 

10:30-11:00 p. m.—Meet Edward Weeks, literary 
talks—NBC Blue. 

11:30-12:00 p. m.—Science Unlimited, produced in 
cooperation with the University of California, Stan- 
ford University, and the California Institute of 
Technology—NBC Blue. 


WEDNESDAY 


:15-9:45 a. m.—New Horizons, produced in co- 
operation with the American Museum of Natural 
History. Geography and science section of Ameri- 
can School of the Air—CBS. 

7:30-8:00 p. m.—Cavalcade of America, Frank Mon- 
aghan of Yale University, historical consultant, 
John Anderson, New York Journal-American, 
dramatic adviser. Repeated at 9:30 for West Coast 
—NBC Red. 
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8:00-8:30 p. m.—Quiz Kids, with children under 15 
from Chicago area—NBC Blue. 
10:30-11:00 p. m.—Doctors at Work, produced in co- 
operation with the American Medical Association— 
NBC Blue. 
THURSDAY 


9:15-9:45 a. m.—Tales from Far and Near, produced 
in cooperation with the Association for Arts in 
Childhood. Teachers’ manual on request. Literary 
section of American School of the Air—CBS. 

2:30-3:00 p. m.—U. S. Marine Band—NBC Blue. 

9:35-10:30 p. m.—America’s Town Meeting—NBC 
Blue. 

10:30-11:00 p. m.—Musical Americana—NBC Red. 


FRIDAY 

9:15-9:45 a. m.—This Living World, presented in co- 
operation with the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation. Teachers’ manual on request. History and 
current events section of American School of the 
Air—CBS. 

2:00-3:00 p. m.—Music Appreciation Hour, con- 
ducted by Walter Damrosch. Teachers’ manual and 
students’ workbooks available—NBC Blue. 

8:30-9:00 p. m.—Information Please—NBC Red. 

9:30-10:00 p. m.—Everyman’s Theatre, plays by Arch 
Oboler—NBC Red. 

11:15-11:30 p. m.—Story Behind the Headlines, news 
analysis by Cesar Saerchinger, produced in coopera- 
tion with the American Historical Association— 
NBC Red. 

11:30-12:00 p. m.—Unlimited Horizons, discussion 
of physical sciences, produced in cooperation with 
University of California, Stanford University, and 
California Institute of Technology—NBC Blue. 


SATURDAY 


12:00-12:25 p. m.—American Education Forum, pro- 
duced in cooperation with Stanford University— 
NBC Blue. 

12:00-12:30 p. m.—Milestones in the History of 
Music, presented by Eastman School of Music— 
NBC Red. 

8:15-8:30 p. m.—Man and the World, dramatizations 
of scientific research, produced in cooperation with 
the American Museum of Natural History and the 
Museum of Science and Industry—NBC Blue. 

8:30-8:55 p. m—Human Adventure, dramatization 
of work of American universities and educational 
institutions, produced in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago—CBS. 

9:35-10:00 p. m.—Listeners’ Playhouse, experimental 
radio productions—NBC Blue. 

10:00-11:30 p. m.—NBC Symphony Orchestra— 
NBC Blue. 





The Member Speaks 


THE coldly planned blitzkrieg which has blasted 
such total destruction and horror on the democracies 

is a warning sign of bloody 
A SUBTLE truths vividly silhouetted against 
FIFTH COLUMN the deathly darkness of our own 

war clouds. This is no time for 
undemocratic teachings. This is one thing upon which 
most of us are willing to agree. But here is the rub, 
the friction, the facts. A friend of mine, the head of 
a prominent teaching agency, the other day told me 
he was protecting himself against fifth column activi- 
ties by having all social science teachers write out the 
principles which they expected to form the founda- 
tions for their teaching program. In this way, the 
principal and board would have some idea what 
trends to expect from a new teacher. This should not 
be such a task, for from Socrates on down through 
the annals of time teachers have placed a higher value 
on principles than on life itself. Yet, I was shocked 
from the reports my friend read me as also from what 
he said about the majority of such reports in his files. 

Apparently, to his amazement and mine, most of 
the neophyte teachers have not only no philosophy of 
life, but no basic principles of government. Some 
wrote that they did not even know what was wanted 
by basic principles. Others said they would have to 
know the grade, age, I.Q. range, etc., before they 
could know what their fundamental principles would 
be. 

Such willy-nilly ideas of what this country stands 
for in its governmental traditions is, it seems to me, 
a greater menace to our democracy than the expres- 
sions of those few who did express ideas which were 
more akin to certain foreign policies than to our own. 

Some of these wishy-washy men are potentially 
strong American leaders—but, without a philosophy 
of life and fundamental principles on which to base 
one’s teaching, a man cannot be a leader, even of chil- 
dren. 

If our modern theories of education have tended 
to fail in the field, I have an idea that here we have 
a clue to the ever-present why. To teach children to 
think above teaching them subject matter is one thing; 
to teach them the principles and love of democracy is 
quite another thing in the self-preservation of our na- 
tion. How can we expect such “modern theories of 
education” to unite a people if the standard bearer 
himself does not have a firm conviction of the basic 
principles? The why which lies behind this I leave for 
you to think about, Phi Delta Kappans.—Jack A. 
HOLMES. 


IN THE CRISIS now facing the American people, our 
schools will play a major role. Wars of today are won 

by the people with the highest 
EDUCATION morale, with the greatest degree of 
AND WAR __ technical skill, with the largest sup- 

ply of natural resources, with the 
most efficient speed of production, and with the most 
unity of purpose. In all these respects, education is 
now making major contributions to the defense of 
freedom. .. . 

We must counteract the false propaganda which 
tells us that democracies are weak and that only totali- 
tarian countries are strong. With but six per cent of 
the world population, we have 54 per cent of the 
world’s goods and services, including 85 per cent of 
the world’s automobiles. This is made possible partly 
because of great natural resources, but mostly because 
of intelligence and the freedom to use our ingenuity to 
explore, to invent, to disagree—in short, to live the 
democratic way of life. Loyalty, tolerance, coopera- 
tion, the right to express one’s opinions—these must 
be learned through practice in our schools. 

Further contributions will be made through the 
building of strong, healthy bodies, through the teach- 
ing of mechanical skills needed in defense industries, 
and through guidance, training, and placement of all 
our graduates in productive industries. Such a pro- 
gram would unify the people and prevent breakdown 
from within. Such a program would bring a measure 
of industrial efficiency and personal satisfaction never 
before anticipated ; but such a program will cost more 
money, not less—in spite of proposals to cut educa- 
tional funds to pay the costs of relief and war ma- 
terials! Such a proposal curtails the surest road to 
elimination of relief and causes of unrest. Dictators 
have increased funds for a controlled system of edu- 
cation. Certainly a democracy can do no less! Phi 
Delta Kappans, the challenge is ours!—CLIFFORD 
ARCHER in The Eta Chapter News Letter. 


The Clock of Life is wound but once 
And no man hath the power, 

To tell just when the hands will stop 
At late or early hour. 

Now is the only time you own: 

Live, Love, Toil with a Will. 

Place no faith in tomorrow for 

The clock may then be still. 


The above poem found while repairing 
an old Grandfather Clock, tacked on 
where the key for winding hung. 
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Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


PETITIONS FOR campus chapter charters are now in 
process of preparation in two institutions which have 

been given the approval of the national 
CHAPTER _ executive committee of Phi Delta 
PETITIONS Kappa. One is being prepared at the 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo., 
and the other at George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. These will doubtless be ready for 
final approval of the national executive committee in 
the very near future and thereafter for consideration 
and ballot by the chapters of Phi Delta Kappa. 

Several other institutions are under consideration 
by the national executive committee, which will be 
encouraged to petition for chapters if and when they 
prove their eligibility under the applicable standards 
and rules of Phi Delta Kappa. Institutions which 
are rated as eligible to petition must meet certain 
definite requirements as to the number of men en- 
rolled’ as majors in education for undergraduate work 
in the junior and senior years and for graduate work. 
The faculty must meet certain standards and the pro- 
fessional training offered must be of a kind and 
quality to insure the fullest possible realization of 
the ideals and essential purposes of Phi Delta Kappa 
within the institution. While other considerations are 
frequently vital in the evaluation of an institution with 
reference to its eligibility to petition, those given are 
in the main the more important ones. Obviously, for 
instance, there must be a desire for and a genuine in- 
terest in the ideals and purposes of Phi Delta Kappa 
by a representative group of students in the institu- 
tion who will constitute the petitioning group. 

The fraternity is very much interested in chartering 
new chapters in institutions which are fully eligible for 
them and where there is a genuine desire for mem- 
bership in the Phi Delta Kappa family. It is perfectly 
clear on the other hand that great care should be used 
to avoid unwise, or premature, chapter installations. 
It is no credit to any institution to have on its hands 
a weak or purposeless chapter of Phi Delta Kappa. 
Nor do chapters of that type make any significant 
contribution to the professional program and work 
of the fraternity. Therefore, the best interests of all 
are served by the careful and conservative evaluation 
which is characteristic of Phi Delta Kappa. 

As this copy goes to press, a petition for a field chap- 
ter at Bakersfield, California, has been received in the 
national office. The date of installation is expected to 
be December 14, 1940, under the direction of Osman 
R. Hull, District Representative. 


A NEW TECHNIQUE for developing a greater interest 
in the removal of the white clause from the Constitu- 

tion of Phi Delta Kappa has recently 
A NEW taken form under the guidance of a 
TECHNIQUE special committee within the mem- 

bership of Rho Chapter at New 
York University. Under this plan “Contributing 
Members” are enrolled and given a membership card. 
Brothers C. C. Clark, Herbert D. Harper, and Douglas 
G. Grafflin are the promotional committee. The fol- 
lowing statement by the committee is of special con- 
cern to the membership of Phi Delta Kappa. 

“A group of members of Rho Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa, believing that it would be to the best interest 
of Phi Delta Kappa for the present racial restriction 
on eligibility for membership to be removed, have 
initiated a non-political educational movement to 
achieve this purpose. 

“The members of this group believe that political 
activity through District Conferences and National 
Councils will not accomplish the desired end, but will 
rather strain the relationships among chapters. There- 
fore, it is our idea to carry on this movement without 
official recognition as a chapter committee. We be- 
lieve that political action should be taken only when 
the approval of individual members of the fraternity 
makes the success of such action a foregone conclu- 
sion. 

“The committee proposes that the efforts be directed 
for the present toward securing the commitment of 
new members to our point of view in the belief that 
new members will be more open-minded on this ques- 
tion and will in a half dozen or less years constitute the 
overwhelming majority of active members of the 
fraternity. 

“To this end we propose: 

1. That members of the group personally approach 
initiates to secure their favorable consideration for the 
elimination of the ‘White Clause’ from our national 
constitution. We shall present the arguments on both 
sides of this question, but we will do so primarily 
because we believe that commitments secured after a 
full consideration of all of the factors involved will 
be more lasting. 

2. To invite the cooperation of like-minded groups 
in other chapters. While Rho Chapter is and has 
been for several years in favor of eliminating the 
‘White Clause’ from the national constitution, we 
believe that most of the incoming members will also 
adopt this point of view should they give unbiased 
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consideration to the fundamental soundness of the 
proposition. It is likewise no doubt true that incom- 
ing members of other chapters will do the same, as 
well as would probably many present members. The 
membership of this chapter is little different from that 
of other chapters. The final success of the movement 
will depend upon the extent of the activities of 
similar-minded groups in all the chapters. 

3. That suitable: literature and other materials be 
prepared by and for those interested; this literature 
to be placed in the hands of the initiates. 

4. That the members of any chapter who wish to 
cooperate in furthering this educational movement 
work together in the individual chapters, and co- 
operate closely with similar groups in other chapters 
in some sort of specific and definite manner. Some 
type of unified effort in preparing and distributing the 
literature would be of advantage to the work.” 


THE CoMMITTEE on Education and National Defense 
of the conference in district four presented the follow- 

ing resolution which was adopted 
CONFERENCE by the conference. “While it may 
RESOLUTION be generally agreed that education 

is the best means to attain and as- 
sure a program of national defense necessary to the 
perpetuation of a democratic society, other considera- 
tions become apparent in a period of emergency such 


as is now being experienced in our country. 


“The present program for national defense involves 
armaments and conscription, both of which are affecting 
the educational policies and programs in our country. 

“Educators must become aware of their responsibilities 
for the direction of the program to assure the perpetua- 
tion of a democratic society. 

“Phi Delta Kappa may render a service by providing 
leadership for the study, development, and administra- 
tion of educational programs for national defense in an 
emergency. 

“We, therefore, recommend that the National Council 
provide information, that the Chapters make provision 
for the immediate study of the problem, and that indi- 
vidual members accept assignments as they may appear.” 


A SPECIAL BULLETIN to the members of Sigma Chap- 

ter of Ohio State University was mailed by the national 

office on November 4, 1940. Its con- 

SPECIAL __ tents were as follows: “On August 9 

BULLETIN the national office received a report 

from Sigma Chapter, Ohio State Uni- 

versity, of initiation into the chapter of a Negro, 

. and a Chinese . . . This action was known to 

be an intentional evasion of the constitution which 

provides that: 

“Only white males of good character shall be eli- 

gible to membership in the fraternity.’ 


DELTA KAPPAN 


“After deliberate consideration, the national execu- 
tive committee suspended Sigma Chapter in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the constitution. The con- 
stitution provides that the suspended chapter may ap- 
peal to the next national council for reinstatement. 
During this period of suspension, the chapter ‘shall be 
deprived of all the usual rights and privileges’ and it 
is ‘no longer in good standing.’ 

“A number of members of Phi Delta Kappa, Sigma 
Chapter, have already written to the national office 
for information as to their present status in Phi Delta 
Kappa. It is the purpose of this special bulletin to give 
the information requested and also to inform others 
of their privileges during the period of suspension of 
Sigma Chapter. These statements are in conformity 
with the provisions regarding the suspension recently 
adopted by the national executive committee and they 
are reported to you at this time with the approval of 
the executive committee. 

“Under the suspension of Sigma Chapter, the chap- 
ter may not initiate new members; may not receive new 
members by transfer; may not collect chapter dues or 
national dues; may not have representation in district 
conferences or in the national council; and, in short, 
may not have any of the privileges which, under the 
constitution, are the prerogative of a chapter in good 
standing. 

“The members of Sigma Chapter have the follow- 
ing privileges: 

1. Present members of field chapters and others who 
may become members of field chapters may maintain 
good standing by the regular payment of field chapter 
and national dues through the field chapter. 

2. Members of Sigma Chapter may transfer to other 
campus chapters in accordance with the provisions of the 
constitution. 

3. Members of Sigma Chapter at present in good 
standing may demit, thus maintaining their present 
status during Sigma’s suspension and being able to re- 
instate their membership without penalty either on trans- 
fer to another chapter or in Sigma Chapter when the 
suspension has been terminated. 

4. Members may allow their membership to lapse, i.¢., 
they may become nominal or inactive members. 

5. Members of Sigma Chapter may not withdraw their 
membership from Sigma Chapter alone, except by fol- 
lowing the established practice of transfer fram one 
campus chapter to another, as there is no provision for 
membership in the national organization without concur- 
rent membership in a campus chapter. 

6. Members of Sigma Chapter may not maintain good 
standing by the payment of dues direct to the national 
office. The alternatives provided above will make it 
possible for any member who desires to maintain good 
standing to do so by transfer to another campus chapter 
or by membership in a field chapter.” 





Directory of Chapter Presidents 


DISTRICT I 
States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 


JOHN E. CORBALLY, District Representative, Education Hall, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


Nu Campus Cuaprer—University of Washington. Neil Kimmons, 
114 Education Hall, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
Cur Campus Cuarren—University of Oregon. Viron A. Moore, 

School of Education, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 
a Gamma Campus Cuaprer—State College of Washington. 
. Eri , Box 247, College Station, Pullman, Wash. 
sie aa Field Chapter-—Portland, Oregon. William A. Oliver, 714 
. E. Jarrett, Portland, Ore 
Al; ha Beta Field Cha jo Toe Sage. John A. Arnold, 
ern Hill School, Tacoma, 


madras II 
States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 


OSMAN R. HULL, District Representative, 3551 University 
Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Detta Campus Cuarpter—Stanford University. W. W. Isle, Cub- 
berley Education Building, Stanford University, Calif. 

LamapA Campus Cuaprer—University of California. Vaughn D. 
Seidel, Haviland Hall, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Avra Epstton Campus CuarpTrer—University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. George F. Holtfrerich, Box 123, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Avena Zeta Campus Cuaprer—University of Arizona. Gordon 
McLean, Bin A, University Station, College of Education, 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Apna Omicron Campus Cuaprer—Claremont Colleges. 
Tay, P. O. Box 67, Claremont, Calif. 

Atpua Upsiton Campus Cuarrer—University of Utah. Hoyt 
Anderson, Stewart Training School, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Atpua Cur Campus Cuapter—University of California at Los 
Angeles. Hyman Palais, 210 Education Building, 405 Hilgard 


Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Alpha Field Chapter—San Francisco, California. Dan Gilson, 
4030 Sequoyah Road, Oakland Calif. 

Delta Field Cha ter—Fresno, be Siternia. John Smale, Fresno 
High School, Fresno, Calif. 

Epsilon Field Chapter—Los Angeles, California. Louis P. 
Thorpe, University of Southern California, Los jageles, Calif 

Eta Field Chapter—Santa Barbara, California. Hal D. Caywood, 
Goleta, Calif. 

Xi Field Chapter—Sacramento, California. Arthur H. Polster, 
Principal, Lincoln School, Sacramento, Calif. 

Tau Field Chapter—Salt Lake City, Utah. Calvin S. Smith, Room 
321, State Capitol, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Omega Field Cha pter—San Diego. alifornia. T. Malcolm Brown, 
Roosevelt Junior High School, San Diego, Calif. 


DISTRICT III 
States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 


WILLARD N. VAN SLYCK, District Representative, 
School Principal, Topeka, 

Gamma Campus Cuapter—University of Missouri. Inks Frank- 
lin, University High School, University of Missouri, Columbia, 

0. 

Karra Campus Cuapter—University of Kansas. Harold A. Borgh, 
119 Fraser Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Mv Campus Cuarrer—University of Texas. Robert C. Hammock, 
309 Sutton Hall, University Station, Austin, Tex. 

Atpua ALPHA Campus Cuaprer—University of Oklahoma. J. B. 
Steed, Box 92, Faculty Exchange, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla. 

Atrpna Detta Campus Cuapter—Kansas State College. Robert 
Williams, Department of Education, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kans. 

Bera Beta Campus Cuapter—North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege. Shelby Phillips, North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton, Tex. 

Beta Field Chapter—St. Louis mateo. George L. Hawkins, 
911 Locust Street, St. Louis, 

Gamma Field Chapter—State of "Rasen. Finney R. Markham, 
1530 College, » seome, = 

Theta Field Chapter—-Kansas o City, Missouri. Arthur W. Gilbert, 
5601 Holmes, Kansas City, Mo. 

Koppe Field Chapter—Warrensburg, Frank Webb, 

Barrett Stout, 


Herbert 


High 


Missouri. 
indsor, Mo. 
Omicron Field Chapter—Kirksville, Missouri. 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 
Pi Field pay i Antonio, Texas. H. A. Moore, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Kerrville, Tex. 
Rho Field Chapter—Pittsburg, Kansas. Otto A. Hankammer, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, a 
he Field Chapter—Tulsa, Oklahoma. A. O. H. Setzepfandt, 1547 
Delaware Place, Tulsa, Okla. 
Alri Alpha Field Chapter—Houston, Texas. W. E. Moreland, 
1500 Louisiana, Houston, Tex. 


DISTRICT IV 
Sreten: ee North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 


5. v. BREITWIESER, ae te | ge esentative, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, N ose 


ova Gi F. Evans, 
e of Education, University of I Iowa. 
Chscrus CuarTrer—Universi of illis E. 


208 Burton Hall, Uni ity of ie Minneapolis, 
ee 


Omicron Campus Cuaprer—Universi  .. Nebraska. Homer L. 
Gammill, 2965 Hol Lincoln, 

Atpua Tueta Campus Rime M8 gad Pe 
= Nelson Kent, ‘Box 546, University Station, Grand Forks, 


ALPHA of Camrus Cuarrer—Colorado State ane g of Educa- 
| : ai Newcomb, Colorado State College of Education, 
ree 0. 
ALPHA p Fa Campus Cuarter—University of Denver. William 
C. Eggleston, 1777 Franklin Street, Denver, Colo. 
Tote ny Chapter—State of South Dakota. Robert O. Dott, 
ierr 
Psi Fieid Chapt “eo Nebraska. P. A. Maxwell, State 
Teachers Co! 
Alpha Xi Field Staptor’-Des i Moines, Iowa. J. A. Starrak, De- 
artment of Vocational Education, Iowa State College, Ames, 


_— DISTRICT V 

States: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky. 

FREDERICK G. NEEL, District Representative, 535 S. Lincoln, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Atrpua Campus Cuaprer—Indiana University. ot H. Cob, 
Box 313, Union Buildi Indiana University, Bl 

Zeta Campus CHAPTER— niversity of Chicago. C. Tay , Whit. 
tier, Faculty Exchange, = Education Building, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Ch : 

Pi Campus CHAPTER— a of Illinois. W. O. Alstrom, 
102 University High School, Urbana, 

Sicma Campus Cuarrer—Ohio State Suspended. 

Upsiton Campus Cuarrer—Northwestern University. T. Earl 
a School of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, 


nome Campus rave age Sb of a | 


Bia 


Pu Capes bag mmo = of Wisconsin. Bjarne R. Ulls- 
vik, Box 18, Bascom Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 


Wis. 
Ounes Campus CuHarprer—University of Miiiow. oe: ye. 


4007 University High School, University of 
Arbor, Mich, 

Avpnua lota Campus Cuarter—University of Cincinnati. Louis G. 
Boeh, 1520 St. , Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Atpua Nu Campus HAPTER—University of Kentucky. W. Gayle 
Starnes, School of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, 

ALPHA , oe Campus Cuaprer—-Wayne University. Joseph K. 
Boltz, 5041 Ivanhoe, Detroit, Mich, 

Zeta Field Chapter—Detroit, M Michigan. Raymond R. Jared, 15217 
Forrer Street, Detroit, Mich. 

Mu Field Cha iene Indiana. Albert Maxwell Carmichael, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 

Nu Field Chapter—Chicago, Iilinois. William C. Krathwohl, 3300 

Federal Street, Chica icago, Ii. 
Upsiion Field Chapter—Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Arnold A. Vieth, 
727 Sholes Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chi Field Chapter—Terre Haute, Indiana. Wayne Watson, Board 
of + ame Building, 6% and Walnut Streets, Terre Haute, 

Aiphe Gam Goume Field Chapter—Kalamazoo, wonton. Keith Elliott, 

nough Avenue, Battle Creek, M 

Alpha Dette Field Chapter—South Bend - Na Gentry, 

rincipal, North Liberty School, North Liberty, Ind. 

Al 14 Epsilon Field Chapter—Hammond, Indiana. Frank E. Cash, 

3 E. Columbus Drive, East Chicago, Ind. 
Alpha Zeta Field Cha pter_—Evansville, ndiana. Lowell Hopkins, 
3 Gum Street, Evansville, Ind. 

Aiphe. Eta Field Chapter—Indian olis, Indiana. Emmett A. Rice, 
213 East 50th Street, Indiana . Ind. 

—, gg 2 Field Chapter— ah ae Illinois, Ed- 

Johnson, Illinois State Normal ome Normal, Ill. 

Algha ‘rephe Field an ta in Wisconsin. 3. H. Smith, 

tate Teachers College, Oshko 

Alpha Lambda Field C hapter—Fort. Wayne, Indiane. Harry Yoder, 

uperintendent of Schools, Columbia City, = 

Alpha Mu Field Chapter—Lafayette, Indiana. 

rtment of hr ied Psychology, Purdue Dabvonsiens West 
ayette, I 

Alpha “i Field Chapter—Toledo, Ohio. J. W. Whitmer, 801 

ason, Toledo, io. 

Alpha Cores Field Chapt fer—-Chariosen, Illinois. U. B. Jef- 

ries, S dent of Schools, Charleston, Ill. 
Alpha Pi Awe Chapter—Macomb, Illinois. Louis M. Schleier, 
estern Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, Il. 


8S. Cromer. 





Directory of Chapter Presidents 


(Continued from inside back cover) 


DISTRICT VI 
States: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 


New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Ma: 
ng tBu, District of rote - 
EARLE O. LIGGETT, District Representative, Superintendent of 
Schools, Munhall, Pa. 


Bera Campus Cuarrer—Columbia University. Charles S ala, 
Student pronqjentions Gees, Teachers College, Columbia 


New 
Tura Campus Caipran—Cocadll University. Erwin Draheim, 
Stone Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. 
Iota Campus Cuarrer—Harvard University. “Evan R. Collins, 
6 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street. Tew mame Mass. 


X1 Camrus Cuarraa— University of Pittsbur, Charles E. Man- 
Educati ding, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 


nee Fe. Cuarter—New York University. Harold B. Schmid- 
“ae Room 56, Student Activities Building, New York Uni- 
versity, W gton Square East, New York, 

Tav Campus Cuaprer—University of Pennsylvania. Charles Hay, 
Eisenlobr Hall, 3812 Walnut Street, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

ALPHA _ Cisros Somegege—Temaie University. Blair E. Dan- 
iels, Box 141 jankis — road Street and Montgomery 
Avenue, Philadel 

Aurua Lamapa rome — University. 
Randall, School of Education, Boston University, 
Street ton, 

Atrua Pr Campus Cuarter—Rutgers University. Maynard E. 
Hall, School of Education, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 


Aupna Ruo Camrvs Cuarrer—Johns Hopkins University. Charles 
F. Willis, 3 E. 25th Street, Baltimore, Md 


oseph H. 
eter 


Atpua Tau Campus Cuaprer—Pennsylvania Siete College. 
Charles Griffin, 402 Frazier Street, ‘State College, P 

Avpxa Pur Campus Cuarrer—Syracuse University. Vincent 
pregaen, School of Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 

Apna Pst Campus erren—Upiereiy of Buffalo. George W. 
Webster, School of Education, Uni ty of Buffalo, 3335 Main 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

No Field posed in this District. 


DISTRICT VII 


States: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carol T 
Louisinen” Missioniont Georgia, "Alabama, Florida.” es 


GLADSTONE H. YEUELL, District Representative, Department 
of Sf Sossaeeey Education, University 14 Alabama, University, 


College for Teachers. 


Pst Campus CuHarprer—George Peabod 
ashville, Tenn. 


Jack Allen, George Peabody College, 

Angus Beta Campus gg rg of Virginia. Edward 

Overton, Room D, Peabody Hall, University of Virginia, 
Bi Va. 

Avtrua Kapra Campus Cuarter—University of Tennessee. C. F. 
Alden, Box 4226, University of Tennessee, le, Tenn. 
Aspaa X1_Campus Cuarrer—University of Alabama, “Robert T. 

cwene, College of Education, University of Alabama, University, 


Bera Atpxa Campus Cnarpter—Louisiana State University. C. L. 
Mondart, c/o Education Department, Louisiana State University, 
University, La. 

Alpha Iota Field C. Raptor Temaan, Mississippi. Kirby P. Walker, 
City Schools, Jackson, M 
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HONEST MERCHANDISE AT FAIR PRICES 


Let us Compete on Your Class 
Jewelry Needs, Invitations 
and Diplomas 


Write or Wire 
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